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1. INTRODUCTION e 


The status of neotropical cats (Felidae) and otters (Lutrinae) was 
investigated in 1982/1983 by Wayne Melquist (1984). It was felt that further 
information regarding the harvest of and trade in these species, past and 
present, was required to complete the investigation. The current report aims 
to complete a broader picture of the status of the neotropical cats and otters 
and to provide a more comprehensive background upon which to base 
recommendations for their future exploitation, by providing recent and 
historical information on their harvest and trade. Melquist (1984) considered 
seven spotted cat species (Felis geoffroyi, F. guigna, F. jacobita, 

F. pardalis, F. tigrina, F. wiedii and Panthera onca) and all four Latin 
American otter species (Lutra felina, L. longicaudis, L. provocax and 
Pteronura brasiliensis); we have included Felis colocolo in addition to these 


species in light of the large numbers of skins of this cat traded in some 
recent years. 


The Latin American cat and otter species have been subject to different levels 
of exploitation, but generally their status has been perceived as becoming 
increasingly precarious owing to conflicts with human populations. Of the 
twelve species included in this study, seven were listed as ‘Vulnerable’ in 
the IUCN Mammal Red Data Book, one as ‘Intermediate’ and one as ‘Rare’ 
(Thornback and Jenkins, 1982) (see Table 1). 
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Table 1 
Species covered by the present study (with English names) 
RDB Category CITES Appendix 
Lutrinae 
Lutra felina (Marine Otter) Vulnerable I 
Lutra longicaudis (South American River Otter) Vulnerable* I 
Lutra provocax (Southern River Otter) Intermediate I 
Pteronura brasiliensis (Giant Otter) Vulnerable I 
Felidae 
Felis colocolo (Pampas Cat) (not listed) II 
Felis geoffroyi (Geoffroy's Cat) (not listed) II 
Felis guigna (Kodkod, Chilean Cat) (not listed) II 
Felis jacobita (Andean Cat) Rare I 
Felis pardalis (Ocelot) Vulnerable I/II 
Felis tigrina (Little Spotted Cat) Vulnerable I/II 
Felis wiedii (Margay) Vulnerable I/ItI 
Panthera onca (Jaguar) Vulnerable I 


(* - subspecies longicaudis only) 
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Reports on the status of Latin American cats have repeatedly pointed out the 
difficulties in providing accurate estimates of the size of their populations 
and, in most cases, even in producing firm evidence of population decline. 
Status studies such as that carried out by Carl Koford in the early 1970s 
(Koford, 1973a) based mainly on Ocelot (Felis pardalis) and Jaguar (Panthera 
onca), two of the better known species, have produced very few quantitative 
data on population trends. Koford (1973a) reported that the cats were usually 
secretive, nocturnal or crepuscular and largely confined to areas uninhabited 
by man. Populations of species with such habits and habitat preferences are 


very difficult to assess. Similarly the neotropical otters, although largely 
confined to waterways which are potentially more accessible than dense forest 
habitat, have been subject to very few studies which have provided good 
population data. 


Like many other species, the neotropical cats and otters are threatened in 
many areas by habitat loss caused by human activities and alteration of large 
areas of suitable habitat within their distribution. In addition, hunting for 
the fur trade has been an equal or, in some cases, the major threat to their 
populations (Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). Paradiso (1972) reported that most 
of the neotropical spotted cats were being exposed to widespread and seemingly 
uncontrollable mortality through the skin trade and that serious doubts 
existed that they could withstand continued exploitation at the rate 
experienced in the 1960s. Thornback and Jenkins (1982) described hunting for 
skins as a major threat to all of the neotropical cat and otter species they 
reviewed except Felis jacobita for which very little information was 
available. Schulz, in the welcoming address to a meeting of otter specialists 
held in 1977 (Duplaix, 1978a), described the depletion of otters throughout 
the Latin American region by human activities. Furthermore, evidence gained 
during the peak of the skin trade in the late 1960s and early 1970s began to 
provide quantitative evidence that hunting pressure on several species was 
greater than they could continue to sustain. For example, (Donadio, 1978) 
drew attention to the declining number of Pteronura observations in Colombia, 
previously a major source of skins for the fur trade, and Grimwood (1979) 
notes the increasing distances that hunters in Peru were having to travel in 
order to obtain reasonable numbers of cat and otter skins in the late 1960s. 


The levels of trade experienced in the late 1960s certainly seemed 
sufficiently high to have had significant effects on wild populations. Myers 
(1973) reported the import of 31 105 Jaguar skins into the USA in the years 
1968 to 1970 inclusive. During the same period, 349 680 Ocelot skins 
(probably including skins of other small spotted cats) were imported into the 
USA (Myers, 1973), reportedly the importer of around a quarter of the small 
spotted cat skins exported from Latin America at the time (Paradiso, 1972). 
Brazilian Government statistics revealed the export of over 50 000 Pteronura 
skins between 1960 and 1969 (Anon., 1963-1970). The Federal Republic of 
Germany has for many years been the world's largest consumer of skins of wild 
cats; imports of cat skins from South America reached a peak of over 350 000 
skins in 1978 (see Appendix B of present report). Such trade has been shown 
to have involved very large amounts of money. Myers (1973) reported that 
Brazil's revenue from Ocelot exports in 1966 amounted to US$1.25 million, that 
USA Ocelot skin imports in 1969 were valued at US$6.5 million and that a good 
quality Jaguar coat could be sold in New York in the late 1960s for 

US$20 000. In 1980, coats made of Ocelot skins reportedly sold for up to 
US$40 000 in the Federal Republic of Germany (Anon., 1980a). The declared 
port-of-export value of cat skins exported from Buenos Aires during the period 
1976 to 1979 was US$10.5 million (Mares and Ojeda, 1984). 


The extent of this trade and its possible effect on wild populations was 
recognised in a number of countries in the 1960s and 1970s. Legislation 
prohibiting commercial internal trade and export of wildlife specimens was 
introduced in Brazil in 1967 (Fuller and Swift, 1985). Other important steps 
to control commercial trade were taken in Colombia and Peru in 1973 (Koford, 
1974). Furthermore all of the cats and otters were listed in Appendices I an 
II of CITES (see introduction of Appendix A to present report for dates of 
inclusion). By 1987 all of the species included in the present study were 
legally protected from commercial export in all of the countries in which they 
occur, with a few minor exceptions. The only one of these exceptions which 
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could potentially allow significant trade to continue is the fact that the 
legislation protecting the cats and otters in Suriname applies to the 
northern, settled region of the country only. However, the authorities in 
Suriname reportedly do not issue export permits for specimens obtained from 
the interior of the country (Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Despite the legal protection afforded to the spotted cats and otters 
throughout most of Latin America during the 1970s and 1980s, substantial 
numbers of skins remained in trade. These numbers have been maintained by 
changes in the species utilised (Caldwell, 1984) and by illegal trade, which 
has continued because of poor national and international implementation of 
legislation, problems with border controls in Latin America and the great 
financial incentives encouraging smuggling. Generally, however, international 
trade has been reduced markedly and it seems that this has not only been due 
to protective legislation but that it has also been caused by shifts in 
fashion trends and changes in attitudes to wearing fur (Niekisch, in litt., 
1987). 


Various studies have looked at the possible future of the exploitation of the 
neotropical cats and otters. The basic legislative framework for controlled 
harvest and trade exists at a national level in many countries and at an 
international level through CITES. The problem remaining is the need for 
quantitative information on populations, their conservation status and the 
effects of exploitation. The current report aims to provide information to 
enable views of the status of these species to be seen in context with one of 
the major threats to their survival. 


Methods 


The investigation was carried out through literature search, correspondence 
and analysis of trade data. A wide range of relevant literature, both 
published and unpublished, was studied. Letters were sent to the CITES 
Management Authorities of all the Latin American CITES Parties, requesting 
harvest and trade information. This correspondence was conducted in Spanish 
and was sent via the CITES Secretariat in Switzerland. A number of traders 
and trade organisations were also contacted and asked for relevant 
information. The bulk of the trade data used was obtained from the 
computerised records of all trade reported by CITES Parties, held at the 
Wildlife Trade Monitoring Unit of IUCN's Conservation Monitoring Centre, 
Cambridge, and from published government trade records in the form of annual 
Customs reports and other such sources obtained from the U.K. Department of 
Trade and Industry, Statistics and Market Intelligence Library (SMIL), 
London. The methods used in the analysis of these data are detailed in the 
International Trade section and in the Appendices to this report. 


The taxonomy of the Latin American cats and otters is extremely confusing. 
Certainly, no one nomenclature has been universally agreed upon. The present 
report follows the CITES Appendices for nomenclature of genera and species. 

An attempt has been made to quote currently agreed sub-species where 

possible. However, it must be acknowledged that many of these sub-species are 
poorly defined and would not survive a thorough review. 


2. COUNTRY SECTION 
Introduction 


The following section of the report provides a compilation of information on 
the Latin American spotted cats and otters for all countries in which they 
occur. The United States of America is included for sake of completeness, as 
the ranges of a number of the Latin American species covered by this report 
extend, or are known to have extended in the past, into North America. For 
each country the following information has been compiled: a list of the native 
species (probable subspecies in parentheses); a brief indication of their 
distribution, population size and status; a summary of relevant legislation, 
an account of known information regarding the exploitation of cats and otters, 
and a tabulation of exports from the country reported in CITES annual reports 
and published Customs statistics (extracted from Appendices A and B). The 
information on distribution, population size and status does not represent the 
result of a new CMC status review as this was not one of the aims of the 
present report. However, the 'Species’ sections do provide a brief summary of 
the known situation for each country, including some new information obtained 
as a result of CMC's work on the CITES Significant Trade Study, in order that 
the information presented on harvest and trade can be seen in context. 


The following summarises the known distribution of the cats and otters in 
Latin America. 


KEY: ? = may occur; (ex) = extinct, but did occur; (ex?) = did occur, but 
may now be extinct; I = species listed in CITES Appendix I (otherwise 
in Appendix II). 


Lutrinae 
Lutra felina I Argentina (ex?), Chile, Peru 
Lutra longicaudis I Argentina, Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, French Guiana, 
Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Suriname, 
Trinidad/Tobago, Uruguay, Venezuela 
Lutra provocax I Argentina, Chile 
Pteronura brasiliensis I Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
French Guiana, Guyana, Paraguay, Peru, Suriname, 
Uruguay (ex?), Venezuela 
Felidae 
Felis colocolo Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay 
Felis geoffroyi Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay 
Felis puigna Argentina, Chile 


Felis jacobita I Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Peru 


Felis pardalis 
(except ssp. mearnsi, 


and mitis) 

Felis pardalis mearnsi I 

Felis pardalis mitis I 
Felis tigrina 


(except ssp. oncilla) 


Felis tigrina oncilla I 


Felis wiedii 
(except ssp. salvinia, 
and nicaraguae) 


Felis wiedii nicaraguae I 


Felis wiedii salvinia I 


Panthera onca I 


Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 

El Salvador, French Guiana, Guatemala, Guyana, 
Honduras, Mexico, Peru, Suriname, 
Trinidad/Tobago, USA, Venezuela 


Colombia?, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama 
Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay 


Argentina, Bolivia?, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
French Guiana, Guyana, Paraguay, Peru?, Suriname, 
Venezuela 


Costa Rica, Nicaragua?, Panama 


Argentina, Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, French Guiana?, Guatemala, 
Guyana?, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Suriname, USA, Uruguay, Venezuela 


Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua 
Belize?, El Salvador, Guatemala 


Argentina, Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador (ex), 

French Guiana, Guatemala, Guyana, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Suriname, USA, Uruguay (ex), Venezuela 


ARGENTINA 


Lutrinae 


Lutra felina 


Lutra longicaudis 
(longicaudis) 


Lutra provocax 


Pteronura brasiliensis 
(paranensis) 


Felidae 
Felis colocolo 
(budini, crespoi, 
munoai, pajeros) 


Felis geoffroyi 


{geoffroyi, paraguae, 
salinarum) 


Felis guigna 
(guigna) 


Felis jacobita 


Felis pardalis 
(mitis) 


Felis tigrina 
(guttula) 


All native otters were listed as endange 
wildlife conservation legislation (Resolution No. 


Species 


red in the national 
144). 


Possibly occurring in eastern Tierra del Fuego and 
Isla de los Estados (Cabrera, 1957) however there 
are no recent reports of its continued existence 


(Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Reasonably widespread in the north-east of the 
country. Decreased markedly since the 1930s 
(Garcia-Mata, 1978). 


Once reported as extinct but recently found in 
reasonable numbers in remote and inaccessible areas 
of the Andes (Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). A 
survey conducted by Chehebar et al. (1986) indicated 
that the species was restricted to a small number of 
isolated areas between 39°S and 43°S. The only 
important and permanent population was found to 
inhabit Nahuel Huapi National Park. 


Found in the Parana and Uruguay Rivers and their 
tributaries (Cabrera, 1957). 


Widespread but generally scarce according to 
Gonzalez, in litt., 1986). Listed as vulnerable in 
Resolution No. 144 (see Legislation). 


Widespread but scarce according to Gonzalez, in 
litt., 1986). However Melquist (1984), two years 
earlier, reported it to be quite common and it was 
listed as "in no danger" in Resolution No. 144. 


Confined to a small area in Chubut and Santa Cruz o} 
the east slope of the Andes (Cabrera, 1957). Listes 
as vulnerable in Resolution No. 144. 


Found in the north-west of the country (Cabrera, 
1957). Reported to be naturally very rare 

(Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). Listed as vulnerabl) 
in Resolution No. 144. 


Restricted to the northern provinces from Misiones 
and Corrientes to Tucuman (Cabrera, 195/). Rare to 
uncommon (Anon., 1976); listed as endangered in 
Resolution No. 144. 


Restricted to the northern provinces from Misiones 
to the Chaco of Salta (Cabrera, 1957). Reported t 
be rare to endangered in Salta (Mares et al., 1981) 
and listed as endangered in Resolution No. 144. 


Felis wiedii Found in the north, from Misiones to Tucuman 
(wiedii) (Cabrera, 1957). Described as rare to uncommon 
(Anon., 1976) and as rare to endangered in Salta 
province (Mares et al., 1981). Listed as vulnerable 
in Resolution No. 144. 


Panthera onca Found in the north in the Chaco and Corrientes 
(palustris) (Cabrera, 1957). Population estimates vary from 


200+ (Ellis, 1979) to probably less than 100 and 
endangered (Tarak, 1980 cited in Thornback and 
Jenkins, 1982). Listed as endangered in Resolution 
No. 144. 


Legislation 


Argentina ratified CITES in 1981 and the Convention came into force there on 

8 April of that year. 

Otter hunting was reportedly banned in Argentina in 1960 (Godoy, 1963 cited in 
Chehebar et al., 1986). Raw skins of Felis geoffroyi, Felis pardalis and 
Lutra longicaudis were banned from export under Resolution No. 134 of 13 May 
1976. All native cat species, except Felis concolor, were banned from trade 
by Resolution No. 125 of June 1980. In 1981, all of the native cat and otter 
species were fully protected and banned from export by Reglamentation No. 
691/81 under Ley No. 22.421. A list of protected species, classified by their 
population status, was included in Resolution No. 144 which was issued in 
March 1983. Although most aspects of the 1981 legislation applied throughout 
the country, intra-provincial trade may only have been controlled in Provinces 
which ratified the law; it is not known which Provinces have done so (Fuller 
and Swift, 1985). A further Resolution, No. 63, was introduced in March 1986, 
which prohibited internal trade of and reinforced the export ban on all of the 
native cats (CITES Notification No. 384, 7 May 1986). Resolution No. 852 of 
11 December 1986 permitted a ninety-day term to trade skins of Felis tigrina, 
geoffroyi, guigna and colocolo (Villalba-Macias, in litt., 1986), this was 
introduced to dispose of old stocks of these skins. Under Resolution 852/86 
the following exports were authorised during the first three months of 1987: 
65 519 skins of F. geoffroyi; 15 865 skins of F. colocolo; 1 live F. concolor 
and; 1010 skins of F. tigrina. Neither the actual number of these skins 
exported or the destinations to which they were sent, are known. 


Harvest and international trade 


Chehebar et al. (1986) stated that skins of Lutra provocax were highly valued 
at the beginning of this century and that hunting pressure may have been 
intense at that time. The same author reported that, although L. provocax had 
suffered from heavy hunting pressure induced by high pelt values, which was 
thought to have been the cause of its decline and contraction in range, there 
was no evidence of recolonisation of its former by surviving populations after 
the hunting ban was enforced in 1960. The extent of illegal hunting in recent 
years remained unknown (Chehebar et al., 1986). 


Despite the ban on internal trade in cat skins, which was introduced in early 
1986, garments made from skins of Felis pardalis, F. geoffroyi, F. colocolo 
and F. wiedii continued to appear in fur shops in Buenos Aires during 1986 
(Villalba-Macias, in litt., 1987). 


Mares and Ojeda (1984) presented data describing wildlife exports from 
Argentina during the period 1976-1979. Felis geoffroyi and Felis colocolo 
were exported in large numbers (341 558 and 78 239 skins during the period 


a ae 


respectively). These were the only cat or otter species reported to have been 
exported in large quantities; while interviewing hunters the authors recorded 


at least one skin of Felis jacobita. Ojeda and Mares (1982) quoted 
port-of-export values of us$ 51 for skins of F. geoffroyi and US$ 37 for 


F. colocolo. They stated that the sale price of these skins in foreign 
markets may be 10-20 times more than the value declared at the port of export. 


The CITES data illustrate the predominance of F. colocolo and F. geoffroyi in 
the Argentinian export trade. Very few skins were reported by CITES Parties 
as direct imports from Argentina after 1981. However far larger numbers of 
cat skins were reported as imports in the Customs reports of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1983 and 1984 suggesting that these may have actually 
been exported from Argentina in earlier years and re-exported to F.R. Germany 
from a third country. It is likely that most of the skins exported from 
Argentina are cured before export in order to comply with the 1976 ban on 
exports of raw skins of some species. 
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BELIZE 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 
(annectens) 


Felidae 


Felis pardalis 
(pardalis) 


Felis wiedii 
(salvinia ?, 


Species 


Otters have been reported to remain in fair numbers 
(Florence, 1986) however no further information on 
population size or status is available. 


Widely distributed and fairly common throughout the 
country (Weyer, 1982). Reportedly more common than 
F. wiedii (Florence, 1986). 


The population was reported to remain fairly high 
though lower than that of Felis pardalis 


(Florence, 1986). Weyer (1982) reported that the 
Margay was little known by local people, often 
confused with the Ocelot but found to be extremely 
common in a number of locations. 


yucatanica) 


Weyer (1982) reported that the Jaguar was common 
throughout most areas of the country. Further 
research by Rabinowitz indicated that a good, viable 
population remains in Belize. However hunting, 
resulting from a perception of the species as a 
threat to livestock, and forest clearance were 
thought to be potential threats (Anon., 1984b). 


Panthera onca 
(goldmani) 


Legislation 


Before 1981, Belize was a Party to CITES through the ratification by the 
United Kingdom. In 1986 Belize sent a declaration of succession to the CITES 
Secretariat, stating that they had considered themselves bound by the 
Convention since independence on 21 September 1981. Belize is now regarded as 
having been a Party since that date (Anon., 1986a). 


The Wildlife Protection Act, Statutory Instrument No. 4 of 1981, imposed a 
seven-year ban on commercial trade in wildlife and wildlife products. The law 
also prohibits all hunting of species listed in the accompanying schedule, 
including all of the native cats and the otter species. Such species may only 
be hunted under a special permit for scientific or educational purposes 
(Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Harvest and international trade 


A number of hunters in Belize were interviewed by Weyer (1982) as part of a 
survey of the status of Jaguar; the majority stated that, with increased sugar 
cane production, there were few professional hunters in operation by 1962. 
Nevertheless poaching of Jaguars, which are perceived as threats to livestock, 
has remained a problem in recent years (Bohlen, 1987). Evidence suggested 
that some illegal trade continued after the hunting ban, Jaguar skins being 
sold in Mexico for about US$ 250 (in 1982), however this trade was thought to 
exist only on a small scale (Weyer, 1982). No other information on the 
harvest of the native cats and otter is known. 


Weyer (1982) stated that Government export figures for the years prior to the 
ban on wildlife exports were not available. The CITES and Customs data 
illustrate that Belize exported small numbers of skins until 1980; since then 
reported trade from this source has been negligible. 
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BOLIVIA 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 
(longicaudis) 


Pteronura brasiliensis 


(brasiliensis?) 


Felidae 
Felis colocolo 
(budini?, crespoi?, 
garleppi) 


Felis geoffroyi 
(euxantha) 


Felis jacobita 


Felis pardalis 
(steinbachi) 


Felis tigrina ? 


Felis wiedii 
(bolivae) 


Panthera onca 
(palustris) 


CITES came into force in Bolivia on 4 October 1979. 


Species 


Grimwood (1978 cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982) 
believed that the species occurred in the 
Pilcomayo/Paraguay drainage of south-east Bolivia. 


A remnant population is believed to remain 
(Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). Population size is 
unknown but probably very low (Duplaix in litt., 
1980 cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Found in the west of the country and possibly 
in Chaco areas to the south adjoining Argentina 
(Cabrera, 1957). Population and status are unknown. 


Found in southern areas on the eastern slope of the 
Andes (Cabrera, 1957). Population and status are 
unknown. 


Restricted to high mountainous areas in the 
south-west (Cabrera, 1957). Bejarano (1981 cited in’ 
Thornback and Jenkins, 1982) described its status as 
rare. 


Distribution is poorly known. Reported to occur in 
central areas (Cabrera, 1957). Melquist (1984) 
assumed that it also occurred in tropical forests, 
Llanos and Chaco in the east of the country. 
Described in 1981 as endangered (Bejarano, 1981 
cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Melquist (1984) suggested that this species probably 
occurred in Bolivia, however it has never been 
confirmed as a resident of the country. 


Described by Cabrera (1957) as occurring in the 
Department of Santa Cruz. Listed in 1981 as 
endangered (Bejarano, 1981 cited in Thornback and 
Jenkins, 1982). 


Reported to occur in the south of the country, east 
of the Andes (Cabrera, 1957). Described in 1981 as 


endangered (Bejarano, 1981 cited in Thornback and 
Jenkins, 1982). 


Legislation 


Bejarano (pers. comm. 


cited in Melquist, 1984) stated that the Bolivian Government banned the 
hunting of cats for five years in 1967 but they later concluded that this 


caused lost revenue and had little effect on population decline. 


Decreto 


Supremo No. 16605 of June 1979 declared a total ban on hunting and trade of 


species listed as in danger of extinction. 
native cat species but not the otters. 
of this decree owing to alleged mistakes in the species listings. 


This list included all of the 
Controversy exists over the validity 
On May 1 


1984, a ban was placed on the export of all live wildlife, which was extended 
on August 2 1985 to include wildlife products (Fuller and Swift, 1985). The 
export ban was further extended in June 1986 to ban all capture, manufacture, 
trade and export of live wild animals and their products for three years 
(CITES Notification No. 413, 28 November 1986). 


Harvest and international trade 


The Verband der Deutschen Rauchwaren und Pelzwirtschaft (German Fur Trade 
Association) has stated that, during the 1970s, Bolivia was one of the three 
major exporting countries of spotted cat skins (mainly F. wiedii, pardalis and 
geoffroyi) (Langenberger in litt., 1986). A major German skin trader also 
named Bolivia as one of the major sources of cat and otter skins during this 
period (Fehns in litt., 1986). In 1981, a Bolivian trader reported that trade 
in Ocelot (probably including other small cats) and Jaguar had declined 
drastically owing to controls on their export. The same trader stated that 
Felis jacobita was not found in trade (Hansen in litt., 1981), although an 
earlier report stated that the species was being slaughtered at a great rate 
to supply a German skin trader (Cordier in litt., 1974). 


Bejarano (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) stated that most of the skins 
harvested in Bolivia were exported to Paraguay and that, even in 1984, 8-10 
Jaguar and 100 small spotted cat skins were being exported each month. Other 
reports suggested that Cochabamba and Santa Cruz were major illegal trade 
centres and that a number of towns on the Brazilian border provided smuggling 
routes from that country into Bolivia (Melquist, 1984). 


The CITES statistics indicate that over 30 000 cat skins (mainly geoffroyi and 
tigrina) were exported in 1984. The large number of skins recorded in Customs 
reports as having been imported into F.R. Germany in 1985, were not reflected 
in the CITES data for that year; these skins may have been routed via France, 
the discrepancy between the two data sources having been caused by different 
reporting methods. 
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BRAZIL 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 
(longicaudis, enudris) 


Pteronura brasiliensis 


(paranensis, 
brasiliensis) 


Felidae 
Felis colocolo 
(braccata, munoai) 


Felis geoffroyi 
(paraguae) 


Felis pardalis 
(maripensis, mitis, 
steinbachi ?) 


Felis tigrina 
(guttula, tigrina) 


Felis wiedii 
(amazonica, bolivae, 
vigens, wiedii) 


Species 


Distribution is poorly known but generally the 
species is found in the Parana and Amazon River 
systems (Zyll de Jong, 1972). Population size and 
status are unknown. It was included on the 
Brazilian Endangered Species List (Thornback and 
Jenkins, 1982). 


Remnant populations were reported to remain in the 
eastern rivers and northern and central areas of the 
Brazilian Amazon (Best and Ayres, 1981 cited in 
Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Found in the southern interior of the country as far 
north as the Mato Grosso plateau and the district of 
Goias (Cunha Vieira, 1955). Population size and 
status unknown. 


Restricted to the far south of the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul (Cunha Vieira, 1955). The species was) 
described as generally common by Koford (1973b). 
However the population size and status in Brazil are 
unknown. 


Found in the north-east areas bordering the Guyanas 
(Cabrera, 1957), central and eastern areas south of 
the Amazon basin to the Rio Grande do Sul (Cunha 
Vieira, 1955) and possibly in the region bordering 
Bolivia (Cabrera, 1957). Smith (1976) stated that 
the population was thought to have remained stable 
despite heavy hunting pressure. Later described as 
vulnerable by Ayres and Best (1981 cited in 
Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Distribution poorly known; reported to occur in 
central and southern regions and in the far 
north-east of the country (Cunha Vieira, 1955). 
Koford (1973b) described the species as rare in most 
areas of its range. Melquist (1984) stated that it 
was probably declining in most regions of Brazil, 
with the exception of some isolated areas and large 
protected areas. 


Widely distributed. Described as occurring in the 
basins of the Solimoes and Maranon Rivers and their’ 
tributaries, Mato Grosso state (Cabrera, 1957), the) 
east of the state of Para and in southern and 
eastern regions from Bahia south to the Rio Grande 
do Sul (Cunha Vieira, 1955) but it is doubtful that 
the population is continuous Ehroughout the 
country. Respondents to a questionnaire survey 
indicated that the species was common and widesprea) 
in the Amazon basin, but rare in central and 
southern parts of the country (Melquist, 1984). 


Panthera onca Described as occurring throughout most areas of the 


(palustris, onca, country (Cabrera, 1957). However recent reports 
peruviana?) state that it has been eradicated from large areas 


of its former distribution and that only isolated 
populations remain. The Pantanal of Mato Grosso was 
thought to be an important stronghold (Cranshaw, 
1986). 


Legislation 


Brazil ratified CITES in 1975 and the Convention came into force there on 

4 November of that year. All trade in wild fauna was prohibited in 1967 under 
Lei No. 5197. Some stockpiled skins were allowed to be exported until the 
early 1970s; after 30 April 1971 commercial hunting was declared totally 
illegal. Permits may be issued for sport hunting and for scientific purposes, 
however their issuance is controlled by stringent regulations. 

Both otter species were fully protected from any exploitation by Portaria No. 
681 of 28 December 1967 and the Jaguar and the otters were included in a list 
of Brazil's endangered species fully protected from hunting under Portaria No. 
3481 of 31 May 1973 (Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Harvest and international trade 


McGrath (1986) described the several phases through which the skin trade has 
passed in Brazil. Until the mid-1920s only small numbers of Jaguar and otter 
skins were traded, the majority of skins in trade at the time having been from 
deer. From the 1920s to the end of World War II, the skin trade diversified 
as tanning methods improved and a larger number of species were involved. It 
was in the period from the late 1940s to 1971 that the Brazilian skin trade 
was at its peak. Professional hunters moved into the more isolated areas of 
the country to hunt cats and otters. 


Smith (1976) stated that the skin trade increased dramatically in the early 
1960s and that, by the later years of that decade, he estimated that as many 
as 15 000 Jaguars and 80 000 Ocelots were being shot every year in the 
Brazilian Amazon for the skin trade. Smaller numbers of other spotted cats 
were commonly traded, including F. wiedii, F. tigrina and F. geoffroyi 
(Doughty and Myers, 1971). During the same period around 5000 Giant Otter 
skins were exported each year (see Table 2), along with smaller numbers of 
River Otters (Smith, 1981). 


Table 2 
Exports of Pteronura brasiliensis skins from Brazil, 1960-1969. 


(Value = Cruzeiros per skin) Source: Anuario Estatistico do Brasil 
(1963, 1965, 1967, 1970) 


Year 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 TOTAL 


mmo 58 RO) ne Mir sh a es ee 


No. skins 4929 3971 4979 6228 5496 6099 4367 4594 4674 5305 50642 
Value 5 5 9 24 29 _ 102 48 54 65 67 


ee ae se eee ee eee eee 


Otter skins were obtained throughout most of Brazil; the most important 
sources having been the Amazonian states of Amazonas and Para. The major 
exporting locations were Manaus in Amazonas and Belem in Para (Doughty and 
Myers, 1971). 


The ban on commercial hunting imposed in 1967 caused a great deal of protest 
by skin dealers and the Brazilian Government conceded a four year grace period 
for the dealers to liquidate old stocks. Over the next few years hunting 
pressure and trade intensified, however after 30 April 1971 commercial hunting 
was declared totally illegal. The political power of the hunting lobby was 
again demonstrated in 1974 when commercial hunting was again opened for an 
eight-month period (McGrath, 1986). In interior areas of the country hunting 
and trade carried on more or less openly, with export mainly by boat through 
Leticia, Colombia and by light aircraft through the Guyanas (Smith, 1976). 


Table 3 


Prices paid to hunters for top quality skins, 1971-1973 (Smith, 1976) 
(prices in US $) 


Year Panthera onca Felis pardalis 
1971 80 a) 
1972 130 40 
1973 100 30 


1p lee eer ye, I ee ee 


Cranshaw (1986) stated that although the Jaguar had been protected in Brazil 
since 1967, it was heavily hunted wherever it came into contact with man, 
either to protect livestock or to obtain skins. A census of confiscated skins 
held by regional IBDF offices in Brazil which was carried out in 1982, gave a 
reasonable indication of the species which were still hunted illegally and 
their relative frquency of occurence in trade. A total of 26 880 confiscated 
carnivore skins from 14 Brazilian states included 455 Felis pardalis skins, 
149 Felis wiedii skins, 247 Panthera onca skins, 547 Lutra longicaudis skins 
and 154 Pteronura brasiliensis skins (Duarte and Rebelo, 1985). 


The illegal trade is thought to have continued at high levels until 1984 when 
a number of smuggling routes were closed. Since 1984 there have been some 
indications that trade has been controlled; otter, Jaguar and Ocelot skins hadi 
very low market prices on the Solimoes in 1985 and 1986, however there has 
been some recent evidence of trade in otters and spotted cats and it is likel 
that some residual commercial hunting and trade continues (McGrath, 1986). 


Exports 


During the late 1960s Brazil was probably the largest exporter of cat and 
otter skins from Latin America (Paradiso, 1972). Records of imports of Jagua 
and Ocelot skins into the USA during 1968-69 presented by Smith (1976) 
indicated that approximately 60% of the skins in trade were of Brazilian | 
origin. Substantial direct imports from Brazil were reported in CITES data as 
recently as 1977, and the Customs data include imports of this origin up to 
1980. The CITES data indicate direct imports of almost 4000 spotted cat skiné 
in 1977, however the Customs data indicate far larger numbers of skins in 
international trade from this source; over 34000 spotted cat skins were 
reportedly imported into F.R. Germay from Brazil in 1980 according to the 
German Customs records. Considering the fact that exports were banned in 196] 
and that old stocks should not have been exported after 1971, recent 
international trade data may indicate that illegal international trade from 
this source continued through the 1970s. 
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CHILE 


Lutrinae 
Lutra felina 


Lutra provocax 


Felidae 
Felis colocolo 
(colocolo, garleppi? 
pajeros?) 


Felis geoffroyi 
(geoffroyi) 


Felis guigna 
(guigna, tigrillo) 


Felis jacobita 


Species 


Formerly occurred more or less continuously along 
the pacific coast of Chile but more recently it has 
been restricted to isolated areas by extensive 
hunting For its pelt (Cabello, 1985). Various 
reports indicate that stable populations remain in 
some areas, though in others the species has been 
virtually eliminated (Thornback and Jenkins, 1982) 
and it is generally considered endangered (Miller 
et al., 1983). One FAO report (see Thornback and 
Jenkins, 1982) quoted an unconfirmed estimate that 
the total population of the species was less than 
1000 animals, however recent density estimates 
indicate that the population could be far higher in 
Chile alone (Cabello, 1985). 


Reportedly eliminated from central Chile and reduced 
to small, isolated and remote populations in 
south-central and southern regions (Miller et al., 
1983). Recent reports have indicated that the 
species has disappeared from most of its range, 
although one survey in the Aysen area found the 
species to have been common (Thornback and Jenkins, 
1982). Considered endangered (Miller et al., 1983). 


Found in central regions, in the far north (Miller 
et al., 1983) and perhaps in the southern 
Patagonian/Fuegian forest (Taber, 1974). Described 
as generally rare and increasingly uncommon by 
Miller et al. (1983). 


Restricted to the pampas of southern Chile along the 
border with Argentina. Status inadequately known; 
possibly vulnerable (Miller et al., 1983). 


Found in central and south-central regions. 
Reportedly endangered in the agricultural heartland 
of central Chile but more abundant, although 
inadequately known, towards the south of its range 
(Miller et al., 1983). 


Reported by Pine et al. (1979) to have been 
restricted to areas in the north-east of the country 
above approximately 3000 m from Choapa province 
north to the Peruvian border. Very few reliable 
recent records are known. At least vulnerable and 
perhaps the most threatened species of cat in Chile 
(Miller et al., 1983). 


Legislation 


CITES entered into force in Chile on 1 July 1975. Both otter species were 
fully protected from hunting and trade under Ley No. 4601 of 1929 (implemented 


by Decreto No. 4844). 


Subsequently more effective protection was afforded by 


= 


Decreto No. 40 of 22 February 1972 which prohibited all hunting, transport or 
commercialisation of listed mammal and bird species, including their 
products. The list of protected species included the otters and all native 
Felidae. Hunting or collection for scientific or educational purposes 
requires a special permit (Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Harvest and international trade 


The two native otter species were reportedly among the principle mammals 
hunted for pelts during the past centuries (Iriarte and Jaksic, 1986). 
Despite the fact that both otter species were protected in 1929, heavy and 
excessive hunting for their skins continued, especially during the 1940s 
(Benoit pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984). Miller et al. (1983) stated 
that L. felina was still under heavy hunting pressure and that L. provocax wat 
hunted for its valuable skin and also as a supposed predator of fish and 
bivalves. Cabello (1985) reported that illegal hunting and trade has | 
continued (the greatest pressure being on L. felina) albeit at a lower level 
than in the past owing to better implementation of legislation, restrictions 
on the use of firearms and general market recession. In 1977 hunters receive 
about US$15 for a Lutra felina skin, while a local dealer would expect US$75; 
a skin. The skins were reportedly exported illegally to Argentina, important: 
trade centres were Puerto Montt, Castro, Melinka, Puerto Aysen and Punta 
Arenas (Cabello, 1978). By 1979 the value to a hunter of a skin of Lutra 
felina was US$37, over twice the figure quoted for 1977 (Cabello, 1979, cite 
in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Miller et al. (1983) attempted to assess the principal reasons for the decli 
of various Chilean mammals. Exploitation for meat and skins by rural worker 
supplementing their diets or income by hunting was identified as the primary 
cause of the decline of populations of Felis geoffroyi, Lutra provocax and 
L. felina and as a secondary reason for the decline of Felis guigna and 

F. colocolo. They reported that F. colocolo was hunted in central Chile, tha 
F. geoffroyi was intensively hunted wherever it occurred and that F. guigna 
had been heavily overhunted in the past. The most valuable skins in Chile 


were reported to be those of F. geoffroyi. 


Table 4 Number of wild cat and otter skins exported from Chile (1910-84) 


SOURCE: Iriarte and Jaksic (1986); obtained from the National Bureau of 
Statistics, Chile. 


Year Otters Wild cats 
ees ee RISE a ETS OS oat 8g 
1910-14 6499 0 
1915-19 2128 (0) 
1920-24 18550 10) 
1925-29 3408 0 
1930-34 4415 214 
1935-39 1446 1259 
1940-44 668 703 
1945-49 1129 776 
1950-54 20 (6) 
1955-59 (0) (0) 
1960-1984 - no trade 


NN 


Table 4 indicates that reasonably small numbers of cat and otter skins skins 
were declared as legal exports from Chile. This contrasts with the reports 
noted above of large-scale hunting. This could be explained if most of the 
skins obtained by hunters had been used internally within Chile. The data 
presented in Table 4, however, take no account of illegal exports. 


The CITES and Customs data also indicate that there has been negligible trade 
in cats and otters from Chile since the mid-1970s. 
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COLOMBIA 


Species 
Lutrinae 
Lutra longicaudis Found throughout most of the country. Less abundant 
(enudris, annectens) than in the past but much less vulnerable than 
Pteronura brasiliensis. Hunted near to extinction 
in some areas (Donadio, 1978). 
Pteronura brasiliensis Restricted to a number of isolated populations. 
(brasiliensis) Reported to remain reasonably common in the Tuparro 
National Park in the Orinoco drainage, in the 
Comisaria del Vichada and in the Mesay River, 
Caqueta and Apaya River (Hernandez-Camacho in 
Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). Generally, however, 
the species has been extirpated from most areas and 
has been described as seriously endangered (Donadio, 
1978). 
Felidae 
Felis pardalis 
(aequatorialis, Distribution unknown. Cabrera (1957) indicated that 
mearnsi?, most areas of the country were within the range of 
pseudopardalis) the species. Hall (1981) suggested that the 
Appendix I subspecies mearnsi almost certainly 
extended into Colombia from Panama. No information 
on population size and status. 
Felis tigrina Hernandez-Camacho (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 
(pardinoides) 1984) reported that this species was restricted to 
the montane and cloud forests of the Andean ranges 
at elevations above 1500 m, however Melquist (1984) 
suggested that it probably alsc occurred in tropical 
moist forest and gallery forest. No information on 
population size and status. 
Felis wiedii Found in the Andean zone (Cabrera, 1957) and 
(pirrensis) possibly more widespread into lowland forest areas 
in the south-east (Melquist, 1984). No information 
on population size and status. 
Panthera onca Found in mountainous regions of the country 
(centralis) (Cabrera, 1957); perhaps more widespread (Melquist, 


1984). Koford (1974) reported that the species had 
declined considerably since the early 1960s in the 
eastern llanos region. 


Legislation 


CITES entered into force in Colombia on 29 November 198i. Both otter species 
were fully protected from hunting and trade by Resolution 574 of 24 July 

1969. Under this legislation, accredited scientific institutions and museums 
could be authorised to hunt up to two specimens for scientific purposes. This 
hunting prohibition was confirmed by Resolution 848 of 6 August 1973, under 
which the native cat species were also fully protected (Fuller and Swift, 
1985). Therefore all legal exports of cat and otter skins stopped on 15 
October 1973 (Donadio, 1978). These hunting controls have been updated and 


reinforced by Decreto Ley No. 2811 of 1974 and Decreto No. 1608 of 1978 


(Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Harvest and international trade 


Before the 1973 export ban, Colombia was one of the major exporters of Jaguar 
and Ocelot skins (Koford, 1974). In 1972 alone a total of 12 780 skins of 


Lutra longicaudis, 8 skins of Pteronura brasiliensis, 1601 Panthera onca 
skins, 17 809 Felis pardalis and Felis wiedii skins and 5079 Felis tigrina 
skins left Leticia on the Amazon. The majority of these skins, with the 
exception of those of Lutra longicaudis, were sent to Bogota rather than 
exported directly from Leticia (Foote and Scheuerman, 1973). 

Despite the fact that otters were fully protected from July 1969, large 
numbers continued to be exported until 1973. Donadio (1978) compiled the 
following skin export figures from INDERENA records. 


Table 5 Exports of otter skins from Colombia 


L. longicaudis P. brasiliensis 


1965* 1232 1032 
1970 6246 311 
1971 6797 85 
1972 7845 32 


* February to May 


nn ee LEE EEE EEE 


The export figures for 1965 show that both otter species were traded in 
similar proportions in contrast to the uneven numbers exported in later 
years. After 1973 legal trade stopped and no information was available on 
illegal trade. Donadio (1978) reported that such official export figures | 
represented as little as 50% of the actual trade. 

Since the early 1970s there have been a number of skin smuggling scandals 
involving officials of INDERENA (Melquist, 1984). However some of the huntin 
pressure has reportedly been reduced owing to a shift of effort to the more 
lucrative trade in cocaine (Medem, pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984). 
The German Customs data indicate a trade of several thousand cat skins from 
Colombia up to 1980. 
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COSTA RICA 
Species 


Lutrinae 
Lutra longicaudis Considered common in streams throughout the country 
(annectens) (Lopez pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984). Not 
included in a list of the country's endangered faun 
(Mena Moya, 1978). | 
Felidae 


Felis pardalis Reportedly found throughout much of the country 
in most habitat types (Vaughan, 1983). Illegal skin 


(mearnsi) | 
trade has caused a great reduction in the population 


size; generally considered endangered (Mena Moya, 
1978). Population estimates vary from 200 (Lopez 
pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) to 2000-3000 it 
large forest areas alone (Vaughan, 1983). 


Felis tigrina Found throughout the country with the exception 
(oncilla) of the Atlantic zone. Listed by Mena Moya (1978) a 


endangered. Highly adaptable, but often confused 
with Felis wiedii (Vaughan, 1983). 


Felis wiedii Fairly widespread. The Appendix I subspecies 
(nicaraguae, nicaraguae has been reported to be the most 
pirrensis) widespread, pirrensis only occurring in the Sixaol 


region near the border with Panama (Mena Moya, 
1978). Described as endangered (Lopez, 1978). 


Panthera onca Reported to occur in both coastal regions, 
(centralis) especially in areas of primary forest (Vaughan, 


1983). Reportedly endangered (Lopez, 1978). Lope 
(pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) estimated a 
population of less than 100 animals while Vaughan 
(1983) estimated a population several times larger 


Legislation 


Costa Rica ratified CITES in 1975 and the Convention came into force on 
28 September of that year. All commercial hunting of and trade in non-marin 
wildlife and wildlife products was prohibited in 1970 under Ley No. 4551 and 
Decreto No. 2716. However a list of hunting seasons in 1974/1975 indicated 
that Lutra longicaudis was at that time protected by a four-month closed 
season, while all of the cat species were totally protected (Anon., undated) 
the reason for this apparent contradiction of Ley No. 4551, with respect to 
the River Otter, is uncertain. 

Protection was continued by Ley No. 6919 of 1983 (implemented by Decree No. 
15895-MAG of 10 April 1984). The only exceptions to this protecion were 
specimens from registered captive-breeding operations and species designate 
harmful to agriculture. All of the native cat species were included in a li 
of endangered species which are not permitted to be held in captivity, as w 
as being fully protected from hunting, under Decree No. 15985-MAG of 29 
October 1984. Non-commercial export of non-endangered species may be 
permitted for scientific purposes (Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


—- 30 - 


Harvest and international trade 


Illegal skin trade has greatly reduced the numbers of the cat species (Mena 
Moya, 1978). Melquist (1984) reported that spotted cats were occasionally 
killed by peasants, to supply the tourist trade, and by sport hunters. Ocelot 
skins were found to be on sale in San Jose but there was no evidence of large 
scale commercial activities. Prior to 1981 there were enforcement problems 
caused by a lack of authorised wildlife inspectors (Lopez pers. comm. cited in 


Melquist, 1984). 


The data obtained from the Annual reports of CITES Parties and the compiled 
Customs statistics contain very little information on trade from this source. 
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ECUADOR 


Lutrinae 
Lutra longicaudis 


(annectens, enudris) 


Pteronura brasiliensis 


(brasiliensis) 


Felidae 
Felis colocolo 
(thomasi) 


Felis pardalis 
(aequatorialis, 
pusaea) 


Felis tigrina 
(pardinoides) 


Felis wiedii 
(pirrensis) 


Panthera onca 
(centralis?) 


Species 


Found throughout most of the country, both east and 
west of the Andes. Still fairly common throughout 

most parts of its distribution, especially east of 

the Andes (Melendres, 1978). 


Found only in lowland tropical forest in the east of 
the country. Very few recent records are known; 
extremely rare and reportedly endangered (Melendres, 
1978). 


Inhabits the sierra zone (Cabrera, 1957). 
Population and status unknown. 


Cabrera (1957) described the species as occurring in 
the montane zone and in the south-west in coastal 
regions. All of the spotted cats were considered 
rare by respondents to a questionnaire (Melquist, 
1984). 


Found in the Andean zone (Cabrera, 1957). 
Considered rare (Melquist, 1984). 


Found on the western side of the Andes in most 
coastal provinces (Baker, 1974) and possibly on the 
eastern side of the Andes (Melquist, 1984). The 
species has suffered from habitat loss through 
widespread deforestation (Ortiz-Crespo, 1981 cited 
in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982); generally 
considered rare (Melquist, 1984). 


Very little distribution information is available. 


Reportedly almost extirpated from the Costa region 
(Ortiz—Crespo pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984). 


Legislation 


CITES has been in force in the country since 1 July 1975. Decreto No. 818 of 
20 November 1970 referred to schedules listing species the hunting of which 


was banned or regulated. 


Pteronura brasiliensis was totally protected and 


Lutra longicaudis was subject to limited hunting seasons (Melendres, 1978) but 
the status of the cat species is not certain. In 1981 Ley No. 74 was 
introduced banning all exports of indigenous wildlife except for scientific or 


educational purposes. 


The implementing regulations passed on 16 February 1983 


(Decree No. 1529) were confusingly different to Ley No. 74 as they apparently 
allowed the authorisation of exports of wildlife species which had reached 
population levels which disturb ecological balance and exports of species 


managed in captivity. 


Article 47 of the regulations even allowed the Ministry 


to fix quotas for export of non-protected wildlife. Despite these provisions 


Ecuador has reportedly not allowed any commercial wildlife exports since early 
1983 (Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Harvest and international trade 


Attempts have been made to control commercial skin exports since 1970. Most 
commercial hunting has been halted, although the great financial incentive of 
illegal hunting to local people remains a problem. Some illegal trade has 
continued and a number of reports suggest that cat and otter skins are openly 
sold in some towns. A government inspection of a skin trader's premises in 
Quito in 1977 revealed a total of 122 small cat skins, 27 otter skins and 1 
Jaguar skin on sale (Melendres, 1978). More recently Melquist (1984) observec 
small numbers of Jaguar, Ocelot, Margay and Lutra skins on sale in Quito, 
Cotacachi and Santa Domingo de los Colorados. No details of large-scale 


commercial trade are known. 


Both CITES and Customs data indicate that very little trade from this source 
has taken place since the mid 1970s. The export of around 400 skins of Felis) 


pardalis and F. wiedii in 1978 was the last substantial commercial trade 


reported from this source. 
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EL SALVADOR 
Species 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 
(annectens) 


Occurrence indicated by Hall (1981). No information 


on population size or status. 


Felidae F 
Felis pardalis Occurrence reported by Hall (1981); described by 
(pardalis) Serrano (1978) as endangered. A report in 1979 
re and confined to 


indicated that the species was ra 
two forests: Montecristo and El Imposible (Boursot, 


1979 cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Specimens were collected in 1961 from Mt Cocaguatiq) 
and Colinas de Jucuaran (Hall, 1981). Boursot (in 
Thornback and Jenkins, 1982) reported in 1979 that 
this species was much commoner than Felis pardalis, 
although it was still listed as vulnerable by 


Serrano (1978). 


Felis wiedii 
(salvinia) 


El Salvador was described as the northern limit of 
the subspecies centralis (HalZ, 1981). Recent 

reports indicate that the species has become extin 
in the country (Boursot, 1979 cited in Thornback ari 


Jenkins, 1982; Serrano, 1978). 


Panthera onca 
(centralis) 


Legislation 


In late April 1987 El Salvador reportedly deposited its instrument of 
ratification of CITES with the Swiss Government. Therefore CITES should enti 
into force there in late July 1987. Previously, El Salvador has not enacted! 
any wildlife legislation, although a wildlife law was reportedly in 
preparation. Regulations restricting the hunting of certain species have be 
introduced occasionally, but the native cats and the otter species are not 
known to have been included under such controls (Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Harvest and international trade 
Very little information is known. Serrano (1978) mentioned that the small 
spotted cats were hunted and utilised for their skins. However, with the 


exception of 809 skins imported into F.R. Germany from this source in 1976, 
international trade from El Salvador since 1975 seems to have been negligibl 
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FRENCH GUIANA 


Species 
Lutrinae : : 
Lutra longicaudis Widely distributed. Extrapolation from research in 
(enudris) Guyana and Suriname suggests that population levels 


probably remain stable and healthy (Melquist, 1984). 


Pteronura brasiliensis Very little information available. Presumed to have 

(brasiliensis) been widely distributed in the interior although 
concentrated at fewer sites than Lutra longicaudis | 
(Melquist, 1984). 


Felidae 


Felis pardalis 
(maripensis) 


Very little information available. Included by 


implication in a general description of distribution 


by Cabrera (1957). Remains quite common in interior 
areas (Reichart pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) 


Felis tigrina Cabrera (1957) reported its occurrence. Reichart 


(pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) described it 


(tigrina) 
as rarer than the other spotted cats in Suriname . 
reported that this was probably also true for Frenc 
Guiana. 
Felis wiedii Cabrera (1957) implied that the species occurred im 
(vigens) French Guiana, however no definite statement was 
made. Reichart (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 
1984) stated that the species was probably fairly 
common away from the coastal belt, as in Suriname. 
Panthera onca Occurrence confirmed by Cabrera (1957). Probably 
(onca) remains quite common (Reichart pers. comm. cited in 


Melquist, 1984). 


Legislation 


French Guiana is an Overseas Department of France and subject to French law. 
The country is covered by France's ratification of the Convention (which camé 
into effect on 9 August 1978). Hcwever CITES permit issuance and 
administration for France and its Overseas Departments is based in Paris, | 
therefore the authorities in French Guiana have no direct responsibility for 
CITES implementation and their efforts to implement the Convention are 
frustrated by poor communications with Paris. Trade between France and its 
Departments is treated as domestic rather than international, so CITES does | 
not apply to wildlife shipments between French Guiana and France (Fuller an 
Swift, 1985). 

within French Guiana, hunting and trade were controlled under Arrété 
Prefectoral No. 172 1D/2B of 31 January, 1975, which included a list of 
species that could not be purchased, sold, imported or exported. The huntin 
of listed species, including Pteronura brasiliensis, ‘other otters’, Felis 
pardalis, F. tigrina and Panthera onca, was prohibited, unless under licenc 
for scientific purposes or for the control of specimens injurious to 
agriculture. Otherwise commercial and sport hunting required special | 
permission from the prefectoral authority, which was given the- authority to 
impose limits as to species or geographical areas (Fuller and Swift, 1985).| 
further Arrété, of 15 May 1986, issued in Paris, banned the hunting, 
transport, trade and export of both native otter species and of all three 


native small spotted cat species and banned the capture, trade and export of 
Panthera onca. 


Harvest and international trade 


No evidence is known of large scale commercial harvest of cats and otters in 
French Guiana. One report suggested that throughout the Guianas there was a 
lack of commercial interest in the spotted cats (Melquist, 1984). However 
French Guiana has apparently played an important role in the transit of skins, 
especially into France and from there into the rest of Europe. McGrath (1986) 
reported that French Guiana had acted as a major outlet for skins obtained in 
the Brazilian Amazon during the 1970s. As trade from Cayenne to the French 
mainland was considered internal, such trade does not appear in Customs 
records and therefore it is not possible to estimate the number of skins 


involved. 


Recent visitors to French Guiana have found a flourishing trade in wildlife 
products within the country. Cat and otter products were commonly displayed 
in shops; these were mainly bought by French tourists. Furthermore a number 
of restaurants advertised menus including meals containing meat of wildlife 
species, such as Felis pardalis and Panthera onca (Villalba-Macias, 1986). 


No trade of cat or otter skins from French Guiana was reported by CITES 
Parties between 1976 and 1985. Neither were any imports from this source 
recorded in any of the Customs figures which were analysed. However exports 
to France are treated as internal French trade which is not included in either 
French Customs reports or its annual reports to CITES. 
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GUATEMALA 


Species 
Lutrinae 
Lutra longicaudis Hall (1981) included all of Guatemala within the 
(annectens) range of this species. Saunders et al. (1950) 
reported that it occurred in most streams in forest 
areas up to about 1500m elevation on both Caribbean 
and Pacific slopes and that it was probably most 
abundant in the foothills and the upper edges of the 
coastal lowlands. ; 
Felidae 
Felis pardalis Hall (1981) included the whole of Guatemala within 
(pardalis) the range of the species. Saunders et al. (1950) 
reported its occurrence wherever suitable forest 
areas existed. No information on population size or 
status is known. 
Felis wiedii Hall (1981) indicated that the Appendix I subspecie 
(salvinia, salvinia occurred in the southern areas of the 
yucatanica) country and yucatanica occurred in the north. 
Saunders et al. (1950) reportea that the species ha 
always been very rare and that it occurred in the 
larger damp forests throughout the country. 
Panthera onca Lowlands of both coasts, Peten and the mountains 


(centralis, goldmani) of the Alta Vera Paz and Quiché (Saunders at al., 
1950). Thornback and Jenkins (1982) reported that 
towards the north of the species range the savannas 
of north-western Guatemala were among the few areas 
where the species had survived. 


Legislation 


CITES came into force in Guatemala on 5 February 1980. The Ley de Caza, Ley 
No. 8-70 of 14 April 1970 prohibited all hunting and export of designated 
species (including all of the native cats and the otter). The references in 
this legislation to hunting of species not designated by name in the attache 
list are confusing and therefore the INAFOR (Instituto Nacional Forestal) 
interprets the law to allow hunting of all species except those listed in th 
Ley de Caza and in CITES Appendix I, and species that it considers endangere 
(Fuller and Swift, 1985). The CITES Management Authority of Guatemala has 
informed the CITES Secretariat that, from 24 March 1986, all activities with 
regard to hunting, capture, local trade, export and re-export of wild fauna 
were suspended (CITES Notification No. 386, 7 May 1986). 


Harvest and international trade 


Saunders et al. (1950) reported that Panthera onca was one of the most soug 
after game animals in Guatemala. At that time the best areas for hunting w 
the Pacific lowland forests and Peten. Hunting was usually carried out by 
pursuit with hounds during the day or from boats at night. The value of th 
skin of Felis pardalis made it a popular game animal; hunting methods were 
similar to those used for Jaguar. Felis wiedii was reported to have no val 
as a game animal, owing to its rarity, but it was hunted when encountered a 
the otter species, although killed on sight, was described as unsuitable fo 
eating, of no value as game and in need of protection (Saunders et al., 
1950). Almost no trade from this country is recorded in the available data 
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GUYANA 


Species 
Lutrinae 
Lutra longicaudis Probably widespread and quite common (Melquist, 
(enudris) 1984), including the canal systems of the coastal 
belt (Laidler pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984). 
Pteronura brasiliensis Investigations in 1979 found the species to have 
(brasiliensis) been fairly widespread, including coastal areas. 
The only area where populations were known to have 
been depleted was Rupununi Savanna near the 
Brazilian border (Laidler, 1979). 
Felidae 
Felis pardalis Interviews conducted by Melquist (1984) suggested 
(maripensis) that the species was probably widespread and fairly 
common and Reichart (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 
1984) reported that the species was quite common in 
Suriname and that this was probably also true for 
Guyana. 
Felis tigrina Reported to occur by Cabrera (1957). Reichart 
(tigrina) (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) suggested that 
this was probably the least common of the small 
spotted cats throughout the Guianas. 
Felis wiedii Cabrera (1957) included Guyana in the range of this 
(vigens) species by implication only, stating its range as 
north-east South America. However Melquist (1984) 
reported that the species was thought to be 
widespread in Guyana. 
Panthera onca Reportedly widespread away from coastal areas and 
(onca) probably fairly common (Melquist, 1984). 


Legislation 


CITES entered into force in Guyana on 25 August 1977. Until 1987 there were 
few restrictions on wildlife trade. Bobb (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 
1984) of the CITES Management Authority in Guyana stated that there was no 
specific law protecting mammals, however a list of strictly protected species 
included Pteronura brasiliensis but not Lutra longicaudis or any of the cat 
species. It was not clear, from this account, which legislation included this 
list of fully protected species. The Fisheries (Aquatic Wildlife Control) 
Regulations issued in 1967 banned capture and killing of species listed in an 
attached schedule, including "Water Dogs"; it is possible that this referred 
to the Giant Otter. 


In 1983 the issuance of wildlife export permits was suspended for six months 
while the laws relating to wildlife were reviewed. Exports resumed in 
December 1983 but the issuance of export permits was again halted on 

15 December 1986. Since 28 February 1987, all commercial exports of wildlife 
have been banned for an indefinite period (McAndrew in litt. to O. Menghi, 
1986). 


1 
> 
th 


Harvest and international trade 


See Se eee 


Melquist (1984) reported that there seemed to have been little commercial 
interest in the cats and otters in Guyana; no skins were seen on sale in 
Georgetown during a visit in 1982/1983. One report stated that Panthera onca 
was occasionally killed by hunters and cattle ranchers (Singh pers. comm. 
cited in Melquist, 1984). The only report of commercial skin trade involving 
any of the native cat or otter species was of hunting of Pteronura 
brasiliensis in the Rupununi Savanna in southern Guyana on the Brazilian 


border. This hunting reportedly supplied the Brazilian skin trade (Laidler, 
1979). 


Almost no imports from Guyana were reported in Customs and CITES data. 
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HONDURAS 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 
(annectens) 


Felidae 
Felis pardalis 
(pardalis) 


Felis wiedii 
(nicaraguae) 


Panthera onca 
(centralis) 


Species 


The whole of Honduras was included within the 
distribution indicated by Hall (1981). Aguilar 
(1978) also included the native Mustelids in a list 
of threatened or endangered species. 


Hall (1981) included all of Honduras within the 
range of this species. All Felidae were considered 
considered threatened or endangered (Aguilar, 1978). 


No further information than that recorded for Felis 
pardalis. 


No further information than that recorded for Felis 
pardalis. 


Legislation 


Although Honduras set up legislation to implement CITES in 1978, it did not 
deposit an instrument of ratification with the Swiss Government until 1985. 
The Convention came into force on 13 June 1985. Decreto Ley No. 771 of 1979 
was the original law ratifying CITES and it was under this legislation that 
all commercial trade and export of wildlife was banned in 1979, with the 
exception of certain species for which quotas were established. There are no 
quotas for the native cats and otter. Honduras lacks a general hunting law 
(Fuller and Swift, 1985). The CITES Secretariat informed the Parties to the 
Convention that Resolution No. 209-82 of 26 April 1982 banned all trade and 
export of products of listed species, including the native cats and the otter 
species (CITES Notification No. 415, 28 November 1986). Resolution No. 209-82 
was cancelled in 1986 by Resolution No. 208-86 which extended the protection 
afforded to the native cats and otter by prohibiting all hunting, capture, and 
internal and external trade in live specimens, products, subproducts and other 
derivatives (CITES Notification No. 425, 13 March 1987). 


Harvest and international trade 


No information is available on exploitation within the country. However CITES 


data indicate considerable exports of F. pardalis, F. wiedii and L. 
longicaudis skins which apparently declined after 1980. Customs data for 
F.R. Germany also show that large imports of cat skins from this country took 


place up to 1978. 
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MEXICO 


Species 
Lutrinae 
Lutra longicaudis Distributed throughout southern areas of the 
(annectens) country, extending north to Sonora along the east 
coast and the north of Veracruz on the western coast 
(Hall, 1981). No status information available. 
Felidae 
Felis pardalis Hall (1981) indicated that the species was found 
(albescens?, nelsoni, throughout the Yucatan Peninsula and in the states 


pardalis, sonoriensis) of Chiapas and Oaxaca in the south; from there its 
distribution extended to the north along both coasts 
to the border with the USA, although it did not 
occur in western Sonora of in the central districts 
of the country. Thornback and Jenkins (1982) 
reported that no recent status information was 
available, but a recent report described the species 
as endangered in Mexico (Ceballos and Navarro, in 


prep.). 
Felis wiedii Distribution reportedly similar to Felis pardalis 
(glaucula, oaxacensis, but only extending north as far as the US border 
yucatanica) on the east coast (Hall, 1981). Leopold (1959) 


reported that it was known from very few specimens 
but earlier Goldman (1943) suggested that the 
species may have been less rare than the lack of 
records may suggest. Guggisberg (1975) described 
the species as rare in Mexico. 


Panthera onca Distribution similar to that of Felis pardalis 
(centralis?, goldmani, (Hall, 1981). Although generally uncommon, fair 
hernandesii, numbers were reported to survive in eastern 
veraecrucis, Campeche, Selva Lacandone, eastern Chiapas and 
arizonensis) eastern Oaxaca (Anon., 1980c). 


Legislation 


Mexico is not a Party to CITES. Wildlife imports and exports are strictly 
controlled by an order titled ‘Bases de Control y Regulacion de Exportaciones 
e Importaciones de Fauna Silvestre y sus Productos Derivados' of 20 September 
1982. All commercial export of live wildlife and products and the import of 
live wildlife was prohibited. Non-commercial export of specimens collected 
for scientific purposes, of wildlife and products from approved breeding 
facilities and of live animals for exchange with zoos or similar institutions 
may be allowed under permit. Furthermore the export of sport trophies 
requires only the proof of a valid hunting permit. Hunting is controlled by 
the Ley Federal de Caza of 3 December 1951, which provides protected zones, 
hours and methods of hunting, together with hunting calendars and possession 
limits for game species (Fuller and Swift, 1985). Under this legislation all 
commercial hunting was banned. The hunting calendar for the 1980-81 season 
included all of the native cats and the otter in a list of endangered species, 
the hunting of which was totally prohibited for any purpose (Anon., 1981). 
Jackson (in litt., 1987) reported that a total of 35 hunting permits had been 
issued in 1985/86 for Jaguars identified as livestock predators, but that the 
issuance of such permits had been stopped in 1987. 


= ies 


Harvest and international trade 
Ramos (1986) indicated that hunting of spotted cats continued in Mexico. The 
country also acted as a major transhipment point for trade from Central 
America and other regions. Spotted cat skins, including those of Jaguar and 
Ocelot were offered to McVay (1986). This continuing internal trade and the 
country's prominence as an entrepot in the region were reportedly sustained by 
the lucrative market across the border in the USA and were facilitated by the 
problems of trade control at this border. 


Considerable numbers of spotted cat skins from this source are recorded in 
CITES and Customs data for some years; this trade seems to have decreased to 
insignificant levels since 1980, but the extent of previously mentioned 
illegal trade into the USA is impossible to estimate. 
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NICARAGUA 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 


(annectens) 


Felidae 
Felis pardalis 


(mearnsi ) 


Felis tigrina ? 
(oncilla ?) 


Felis wiedii 


(nicaraguae) 


Panthera onca 


Species 


Recorded by Hall (1981) as occurring throughout the 
country. Listed as endangered by Salas (1978). 


Hall (1981) included all of Nicaragua within the 
range of the Appendix I subspecies mearnsi. Salas 
(1978) described the species as endangered in this 
country. 


Included in a list of the endangered mammals of 
Nicaragua (Salas, 1978), but not recorded by Hall 
(1981) as occurring in the country. 


Occurrence confirmed by Hall (1981); recorded as 
endangered by Salas (1978). 


Recorded by Hall (1981) as occurring throughout the 


(centralis) country. Not included by Salas (1978) in list of 
endangered and threatened native species. 


Legislation 


CITES came into force in Nicaragua on 4 November 1977. The Ley de Caza, No. 
206 of 1956 provides regulation of domestic hunting. This law established 
permitted hunting methods and zones, required the issuance of hunting licences 
and set penalties for infractions. Hunting may generally be permitted for 
sport, subsistence or scientific purposes. Provisions controlling domestic 
commerce in wildlife included in Ley No. 206 were superseded in 1977 by 
Decreto No. 625 (of 18 March). This law prohibited commercial hunting and 
export of all wildlife, with the exception of some domestic trade in 
designated species, including caimans, iguanas and Parrots. All of the native 
cats and the otter were included in a list of totally protected species in 
Acuerdo No. 2 of 1983, the latest legislation implementing the Ley de Caza 
(Fuller and Swift, 1985). Although all commercial hunting and trade in these 
species has been banned since 1977, it is uncertain when they were first 
totally protected from hunting by the Ley de Caza. 


Harvest and international trade 


The spotted cats were subject to intense hunting for their skins during past 
decades (Barquero, 1976). Ryan (1977, cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982) 
stated that, in 1977, there remained a flourishing trade in live Felis 
pardalis cubs for the pet trade; such animals could reportedly be sold in the 
USA for US$ 800 (Domalain, 1977). 


Very few skins from this source were included in CITES data. The Customs data 
indicate large numbers of small cat skins in trade in 1976, 1977 and 1979 from 
Nicaragua. CITES data do not reflect any large scale exports of live animals 
from this source, as suggested above, for the pet trade. 
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PANAMA 


Species 
Lutrinae 
Lutra longicaudis The population size was reportedly declining and 
(annectens) therefore the species was included in a list of 
threatened mammals of Panama (Vallester, 1978). 
Felidae 
Felis pardalis Hall (1981) included all of Panama within the range 
(mearnsi) of this species which was described as endangered i 
the country by Vallester (1978). 
Felis tigrina Very little information is available describing the 
(oncilla?) distribution or status of this species in Panama. 
Hall (1981) included the country in the distribution 
of the Appendix I subspecies oncilla, but noted that! 
its presence was unverified. Vallester (1978) did 
not include it in a list of the threatened wildlife 
Species of Panama. However Thornback and Jenkins 
(1982) suggested that this may have been caused by 
confusion with Felis wiedii. Rodriguez (in litt. to 
O. Menghi, 1985) stated that there was no definite 
record of the occurrence of F. tigrina in Panama, 
but that it probably occurred in the Cordillera. 
Described as very rare by Koford (1975). 
Felis wiedii All of the country was included in the range of this 
(pirrensis) species (Hall, 1981). Reported as rare in 1920 
(Goldman, 1920) and more recently it was described 
as endangered (Vallester, 1978). 
Panthera onca Reported to occur (Hall, 1981); described as 
(centralis) endangered (Vallester, 1978). 


Legislation 


Panama became a Party to CITES on 15 November 1978. Ratification was enacted 
by Ley No. 14 of 1977. Decreto No. 23 of 30 January 1967 prohibited the use 
or sale of meat from wild animals. The Direccion Nacional de Recursos 
Naturales Renovables (RENARE) reportedly interpreted this measure to prohibit 
sport hunting and to allow hunting for subsistence Purposes. This decree 
included a list of fully protected species, which apparently did not include 
the native cats and otters. Resolucion No. 002 of 24 January 1980 provided 
protection from hunting, trade and export for 82 species, including the otter 
species and all of the native cats, with the exception of Felis tigrina 
(Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Harvest and international trade 
international trade 


Melquist (1984) was informed that the enforcement of domestic wildlife laws 
Was poor and that the Colon Free Zone near Panama City was a renowned centre 
for the illegal skin trade, however no clear evidence of continuing commercial 
illegal skin trade was found. Smythe (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) 
reported that Lutra longicaudis Populations had been reduced, although this 
was not thought to have been caused by the skin trade; the use of otter eyes 


by native Indians was the only other possible threat mentioned. 


The majority of exports reported from this source in CITES data were skins of 

= oe F. tigrina, F. wiedii and L. longicaudis. Both CITES and 
ustoms data indicate very lit i 

Scere y little trade from this source after a peak export 
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PARAGUAY 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 
(longicaudis) 


Pteronura brasiliensis 


(paranensis) 


Felidae 
Felis colocolo 
(braccata) 


Felis geoffroyi 
(paraguae) 


Felis pardalis 
(mitis) 


Felis tigrina 
(guttula) 


Felis wiedii 
(bolivae?, wiedii) 


Species 


Reported to occur by Cabrera (1957). Thornback and 
Jenkins (1982) reported that no information on 
national distribution, population size or status had 
been found. Melquist (1984) reported that the 
species was found primarily in the smaller streams 
of eastern Paraguay and in the marsh areas and 
tributaries of the Pilcomayo and Paraguay Rivers. 
Healthy populations were also reported to occur in 
the Departments of Concepcion and Amambay in the 
north-east and Neembucu, Misiones and Itapua in the 
south. Melquist considered that the population was 
probably stable. 


Little information available on the distribution of 
this species in Paraguay. Various reports 
summarised by Melquist (1984) suggested that it was 
restricted to remnant populations along the 
tributaries of the Paraguay and Parana Rivers. 
Population size is unknown but probably very small 
(Schaller, 1980 cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 
1982). 


Reported to occur by Cunha Vieira (1955); population 
size and status unknown. 


Found in the southern regions of the country 
(Ximenez, 1975). Population size and status unknown. 


Cabrera (1957) reported the occurrence of this 
species in Paraguay and more recently Wetzel and 
Lovett (1974) confirmed its presence in the Chaco 
region of the country. Field scientists noted a 
rapid reduction in numbers in the Chaco region in 
the 1970s owing to agricultural expansion and an 
increase in the number of roads in the region, 
allowing easier access by hunters and settlers 
(Wetzel, 1980 cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Reported to occur (Cabrera, 1957), however no 
detailed distribution information is known although 
Melquist (1984) thought that the species was 
unlikely to occur in the central Pantanal, bordering 
the Paraguay River. The size and status of the 
population is also unknown. 


Cabrera (1957) described the two subspecies as 
occurring in the north and east of the country 
respectively. No more detailed distribution 
information is known, however Melquist (1984) 
thought it unlikely that the species would occur in 
the central Pantanal, bordering the Paraguay River. 
Population size and status unknown. 


ae bar 


Panthera onca Reported to occur by Cabrera (1957). A report 
(palustris) submitted to Ellis (1979) from the Paraguayan 

authorities stated that in the 1930s the species w 
numerous in all areas of the country, even near i 
rural settlements or small cities in the interior. | 
By the late 1970s most of the Jaguars remaining in | 
the country were in the northern Chaco, a few 
remaining in east central Paraguay. The report 
estimated that the population was probably in the 
range of 1000 to 10 000 animals and suggested that 
the population remained under great threat. 


Legislation 


Paraguay has been a CITES Party since 13 February 1977 A ban on all hunting, 
trade, import and and export of indigenous species of mammals, birds, reptiles) 
and amphibians was introduced by Presidential Decree No. 18.796 of 1975. 
Enforcement of this ban was reportedly erratic for a number of years owing to 
confusion, mainly over the effect of the 1977 legislation which implemented 
CITES. However Paraguay officially reaffirmed the ban in 1981 and no export 
permits have been issued since July 1982. The only exception in the decree 
allows the hunting of species designated by regulation as harmful to 
agriculture, although no species have been so designated. Limited scientific 
and educational collection may be permitted under special decree. Some 
dispute remains over the question of whether Paraguay allows import and 
subsequent re-export of wildlife. The CITES Secretariat informed the Parties 
in Notification No. 225 (13 October 1982) that Paraguay may allow the import 
of raw wildlife products for manufacture and re-export, however the Paraguayan 
Management Authority has been quoted as stating that no such trade is allowed 
(Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Harvest and international trade 


Hunting and commercial trade were extensive until the late 1970s. Koford 
(1974) reported that, in the early 1970s, Paraguay was by far the major source 
of legally acquired cat skins. Moreno (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) 
stated that, at the peak of the harvest, as many as 3000 professional cat 
hunters operated in the country. Torres (1979, cited in Ellis, 1979) stated 
that commercial skin hunting and to a lesser extent sport hunting were the 
main causes of the decline of the Jaguar in Paraguay, however the growth of 
the human population and resulting habitat destruction were also quoted as 
important factors in its decline. Melquist (1984) reported that, since the 
introduction of the hunting ban in 1975, the cat and otter populations were 
likely to have increased somewhat. However he stated that evidence indicated 
that the skin trade and trophy hunting continued as covert operations. He 
found evidence of substantial trade in cat and otter skins in 1983; much of 
which was reported to originate in the Brazilian Pantanal. Overall, although 
there was little more open evidence of large scale commercicel hunting and 
trade than found in other countries, the indication was that trade in cat and 
otter skins had continued into the 1980s in Paraguay. Beconi (in litt., 
1986), a Paraguayan skin trader, denied that commercial skin trade continued, 
and stated that many of the hunters who had been economically dependent on the 
trade were now involved in the cultivation of marijuana and cocaine, which 
offered greater financial incentive and less risk. However the existence of a 
thriving trade is borne out by official statistics. 


Paraguay was identified as by far the largest source of small spotted cat 
skins by both CITES and Customs data. Substantial exports of otter skins were 
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also reported. Over the ten year period covered by available statistics, 
CITES data indicated exports of over one million small spotted cat skins from 
this source and imports from Paraguay to European countries in their Customs 
data totalled over one and a half million skins. This trade has continued 
despite the export ban imposed in 1975; even considering the problems with 
implementation in the late 1970s it is alarming that substantial direct 
imports from Paraguay were reported after 1981 when the issuance of export 
permits was supposedly finally halted. The implications of such quantities of 
skins are also alarming; CITES data for 1983 indicate exports of almost a 
quarter of a million cat skins from Paraguay. It seems doubtful that the 
total cat population of Paraguay could be this large, therefore such figures 
imply significant re-exports from other countries in the region. The sharp 
decrease in reported trade in both CITES and Customs data for 1985 may 
indicate that trade controls have at last taken effect, but data for further 
years are required before this can be confirmed. 
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PERU 


Lutrinae 
Lutra felina 


Lutra longicaudis 


(annectens, enudris) 


Pteronura brasiliensis 
steronura brasiliensis 


(brasiliensis) 


Felidae 
Felis colocolo 


(garleppi, thomasi) 


Felis jacobita 


Felis pardalis 
(aequatorialis, 
pusaea) 


Species 


Confined to rocky stretches of the coast from the 
border with Chile, to about 12°S (Grimwood, 1969) 
and perhaps as far north as 6°S (Brack-Egg, 1978). 
A report in 1967 estimated the total population in 
Peruvian waters to have been 200-300 (Thornback and 
Jenkins, 1982). Brack-Egg (1978) indicated that it 
had become very scarce along the coast, the most 
important remaining areas having been the Paracas 
Peninsula and Morro de Sama. 


Described as occurring throughout the low and high | 
selva zone of the Amazon region, except in the lowest) 
parts of the low selva. May occur as high as 

3000 m. In the late 1960s the species was thought 

to have been severely depleted in most areas by 
Over-exploitation (Grimwood, 1969). More recently 
Brack-Egg (1978) reported that the species remained 
reasonably numerous in areas of the Amazon basin 

away from centres of human population. However, it 
was less abundant on the east slope of the Andes and 
very rare in the northern parts of the country. 


Confined to the low selva zone of the Amazon region, 
along the lower basins of the major Amazon 
tributaries. Reported to have disappeared from most 
of its former range, surviving in small isolated 
relict populations in some areas (Grimwood, 1969). 
Population size unknown but the species was 
generally considered endangered (Brack-Egg, 1978). 


Fairly widespread; found in Andean valleys, in the 
ceja de selva zone of the Amazon region and in the 
coastal zone to the west of the Andes. Reported to 
have been largely unaffected by commercial hunting 
and to have survived in adequate numbers in all 
areas (Grimwood, 1969). No recent information 
available. 


Reported by Cabrera (1957) to have been found 
throughout the high mountainous region of southern 
Peru, however Grimwood (1969) could find little 
indication of its local distribution or status in 
that area, possibly because of confusion with Felis 
colocolo. Evidence Suggested that, although no more 
threatened by human activites than F. colocolo, this 
species was rarer and it had a very limited range in 
Peru. 


Found throughout the low selva zone of the Amazon 
region, although not extending far into the high 
selva zone, and in the northern Parts of the coastal 
region. Relentlessly Persecuted, but not entirely 
eradicated from all areas of settlement and reported 
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to have remained quite plentiful in some areas 
(Grimwood, 1969). Described as common in the Cocha 
Cashu area of the Manu National Park (Terborgh 

et _al., 1984). 


Felis tigrina Grimwood (1969) found no definite record of the 
(pardinoides) occurrence of this species in Peru, but expected it 


to occur in the Amazon region. 


Felis wiedii Little known, but presumed to have occurred in the 
(amazonica ?, northern Andean region and the low selva zone of the 
pirrensis) Amazon region. The status of this species was 


reported to have been largely unknown, however it 
was generally regarded as uncommon (Grimwood, 1969). 


Panthera onca Found thoughout the low selva zone of the Amazon 
(peruvianus) region, extending up to about 1000m altitude in the 


high selva zone and to the west of the Andes in the 
Department of Tumbes. Eradicated from all areas 
near settlement and reported to have been rare in 
many parts of its former range (Grimwood, 1969). 


Legislation 


CITES entered into force in Peru on 25 September 1975. In 1970 Ministerial 
Resolution No. 5056-70-AG introduced an indefinite closed season for the 
hunting of Panthera onca and Pteronura brasiliensis (Felis jacobita was 
apparently added at a later date). This regulation also banned the trade and 
export of the skins of these species. It regulation was followed in 1973 by 
Supreme Decree No. 934-73-AG (Veda de Caza) which declared an indefinite 
prohibition on all hunting of and trade in mammals, birds, reptiles and 
amphibians from the Selva region. The exceptions to this were hunting for 
scientific purposes, which could be authorised by Ministerial Resolution, and 
the hunting for food and subsequent trade in the by-products of certain 
species, not including the cats or otters, by local inhabitants of the 
region. National protection was afforded to the cats and otters by Decreto 
Supremo No. 158-77-AG which approved the regulations developed under the Ley 
Forestal y de Fauna Silvestre (Decreto Ley No. 21147) of 1975. A list of 
protected species was developed under this legislation which included species 
in four categories: in danger of extinction; vulnerable; rare; and 
intermediate but requiring protection. All of the native otter species were 
included in the first category, Felis colocolo, Felis pardalis and Panthera 
onca were listed as vulnerable, Felis jacobita as rare and Felis wiedii as 


intermediate. 


The decree prohibited the hunting of species classified as in danger of 
extinction for an indefinite period but hunting of the other species for 
commercial, sport, scientific or subsistence purposes could be authorised 
under licence. The decree prohibits the commercial export of wildlife 
products in their natural state (Fuller and Swift, 1985). Therefore all of 
the otters are totally protected throughout the country, however it seems that 
the cats may be hunted outside the Selva region under licence. 


Harvest and international trade 
According to the Verband der Deutschen Rauchwaren und Pelzwirtschaft e.V., 


Peru was the major exporter of cat skins from Latin America during much of the 
1960s (Langenberger, in litt., 1986). Table 6 details the exports of cat and 


otter skins from Iquitos in the Amazon region, between 1946 and 1973, when 
commercial hunting was banned in the region. A total of 427 259 skins were 


reportedly exported, mainly of Felis pardalis and Lutra longicaudis, but alsc 


of Felis wiedii, Panthera onca and Pteronura brasiliensis. 
Otters 


Grimwood (1969) reported that Lutra felina was persecuted because of damage ij 
was alleged to do to prawn stocks. Although the species was commonly a target 
of casual hunting, no substantial skin trade was described. By comparison, 
both Lutra longicaudis and Pteronura brasiliensis were hunted intensively for 
the skin trade. The prices paid by local dealers for skins of these species 
in 1966 was reported to have been 450 soles (at that time about £6) and 1700 
soles (£23) a skin respectively. Grimwood inferred from the export data that 
L. longicaudis was being rapidly extirpated, the numbers of skins in trade 
only being sustained because of the expansion of settlement in the Amazon 
region. The decline in exports of P. brasiliensis well before it was 
protected by legislation, and despite soaring skin prices, was interpreted as 
an indication of dwindling numbers left in the wild. In 1982 Melquist (1984) 
found evidence of some continuing commercial trade. One dealer stated that he 
could supply 200-300 L. longicaudis skins within three days for US$ 14 a skin, 
however P. brasiliensis skins were difficult to obtain. The CITES data show 
substantial otter skin trade up to 1980. 


Spotted cats 


In the 1960s the skins of Felis colocolo and Felis jacobita had little or no 
value in trade (Grimwood, 1969). Felis pardalis was relentlessly hunted for 
its pelt, for which dealers in Iquitos paid around 700 soles (£9) a skin. The 
export figures (Table 6) show that this species was exported in greater 
numbers than any of the other native spotted cats or otters. Grimwood (1969) 
thought that it would be impossible for the species to withstand indefinitely 
a drain on its population of the size witnessed in the 1960s. Skins of Felis 
wiedii reportedly had no commercial value until 1961. After that year the 
number exported began to increase rapidly, although by 1966 the price paid by 
local dealers for a skin was only 80 soles (£1). Export figures were not 
provided by Pacheco (1983) for years after 1966. Grimwood Suggested that F. 
tigrina skins may be confused with those of F. wiedii owing to their great _ 
Similarity. Panthera onca had reportedly long been persecuted for its 
valuable skin, for which merchants would pay about 1700 soles (£23) a skin in 
1966. In 1979 an official of the Peruvian Authorities told Ellis (1979) that 
illegal trade in P. onca skins continued, an important export rcute being via 
Colombia. Grimwood (1969) suggested that all of the spotted cats were 
vulnerable to over-exploitation and that hunting and trade at least required 
strict control. In 1982 Melquist (1984) was offered large numbers of small 
spotted cat skins and limited supplies of P. onca skins for uS$22 and US$67 a 
skin respectively by a trader in Iquitos. Emmons (1987) pointed out that one 
important consequence of the large scale hunting of spotted cats in Peru was 
the destruction of large numbers of monkeys and other animals which were used 
as bait for traps. 


During the 1970s a number of other countries took prominence in the supply of 
skins for the trade (Langenberger, in litt., 1986). Pacheco (1983), in a 
study of the effects of the 1973 Veda de Caza (934-73-AG), concluded that 
although the hunting ban had halted the drain on Populations and allowed them 
to recover to some extent, illegal trade persisted which was difficult to 
control. Similarly, Melquist (1984) found that at least a small amount of 
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commercial trading continued in the Amazon region, ten years after the hunting 
ban had been introduced, and Emmons (1987) stated that discussions with 
Peruvian hunters revealed that Ocelots were occasionally shot, but illegal 
trade appeared only to continue on a small scale. 


Table 6 
Numbers of skins exported from Iquitos, Peru 1946-1973. 


SOURCES: Pacheco (1983) and Grimwood (1969). 
(Data for Felis wiedii for 1967-1973 were not reported). 


Year L. longicaudis P. brasiliensis F. pardalis F. wiedii P. onca 
i ee ee SSS aa LS Ct 
1946 596 2107 1816 0 353 
1947 440 1248 1214 (0) 297 
1948 220 751 734 (0) 185 
1949 532 1403 2318 (0) 328 
1950 1018 1437 2111 10) 338 
1951 2283 1635 2933 0 524 
1952 1306 854 2373 (0) 219 
1953 1632 918 3637 (0) 712 
1954 3239 1213 8288 (0) 594 
1955 3735 2169 4323 0 353 
1956 4479 1766 5287 (0) 664 
1957 3666 1066 7068 (0) 495 
1958 4476 1278 6191 (0) 669 
1959 4042 1114 8761 (0) 657 
1960 6142 1002 12797 (0) 1207 
1961 11349 293 6752 42 703 
1962 6129 850 12961 663 850 
1963 7762 465 10605 773 906 
1964 10809 623 11310 962 673 
1965 8869 223 12398 3106 1113 
1966 8332 233 15060 4061 894 
1967 6414 139 15370 ? 839 
1968 8362 149 12528 ? 732 
1969 8665 47 12020 ? 913 
1970 14554 50 18920 ? 1914 
1971 6712 12 11511 2? 169 
1972 6696 0 9039 ? (0) 
1973 6471 (0) 10051 ? 0 
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TOTAL: 148930 23045 228376 9607 17301 


CITES and Customs data indicate that large numbers of spotted cat and otter 
skins continued to enter trade until 1980. The majority of the skins were of 


F. pardalis and F. wiedii. After 1980 very few skins were reported in the 
available statistics as having been imported from Peru. 
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SURINAME 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 


(enudris) 


Pteronura brasiliensis 


(brasiliensis) 


Felidae 


Felis pardalis 
(maripensis) 


Felis tigrina 
(tigrina) 


Felis wiedii 


(vigens) 


Panthera onca 
(onca) 


CITES entered into force in Suriname on 15 February 1981. 


Species 


Reported to have been identified on at least five 
major river systems in the country. Described as 
adaptable (Duplaix, 1978b). Melquist (1984) though: 
that the population was probably quite stable. 


Described as widespread with a stable, healthy 
population, especially in the interior (Duplaix, 
1978b). 


Reichart (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) 
reported that the species remained widely 
distributed and reasonably common. 


Reichart (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) 
indicated that this species was probably rarer than 
the other species of small spotted cats in the 
country, although large areas of suitable habitat 
remained. 


Distribution and status similar to Felis pardalis 
(Reichart pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984). 


No detailed information available. Reported to 
remain quite common in most areas away from the 


coastal belt (Reichart pers. comm. cited in 
Melquist, 1984). 


Legislation 


The Game Law of 


1954 and its implementing legislation, the Game Resolution of 1970, provided 


total protection for all mammal, bird and sea turtle species not listed as 
Bame species or as ‘predominantly harmful’ species. These laws prohibit 
hunting, transport, trade, sale, import and export of non-listed species. Of 
the species included in this report only Panthera onca was listed, as a game 
species (Fuller and Swift, 1985). Reichart (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 
1984) reported that P. onca was fully protected by special decree in 1983 in 
addition to its protection from commercial export in 1981 caused by Suriname's 
ratification of CITES. The principal limitation of both the Law and the 
Resolution has been their limited geographic scope. They both apply only to 
the northern, settled region of the country. Amendments to the Game Law, 
which among other measures extended the scope of the legislation to cover the 
whole country, were passed in Movember 1982. However the new Game Resolution 
implementing these amendments, although expected to be Passed soon, is not 
known to have been adopted so far. Until this is done, the only protection 
afforded to most species in the interior is the control of hunting in National 
Parks and Nature Reserves. However the Suriname Government reportedly does 
not issue export permits for protected species from the interior except under 
exceptional circumstances. The main exception to the export ban allows export 
for scientific, educational and ‘useful’ Purposes under permit (Fuller and 
Swift, 1985). 
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Harvest and international trade 


Reichart (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984) reported that there was little 
pressure to harvest the cats and otters on a commercial level in Suriname, 
although P. onca was reportedly occasionally killed by hunters and cattle 
ranchers. Furthermore Duplaix (1980) found that the otters were not hunted 
for food or for their skins in Suriname by the indigenous population. 


CITES data indicate substantial exports of F. pardalis and F. wiedii skins in 
1976 and 1977; the Customs data suggest that such trade continued until 1979. 
After that time no trade has been reported from Suriname. CITES data do not 
indicate any exports of otter skins from Surinamerce during the period 1976 to 


1985. 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Species 
Lutrinae 
Lutra longicaudis Reportedly restricted to a few rivers on the north, 
(enudris) south and east coasts (Bindernagel cited in Anon., 
1984a). 
Felidae 
Felis pardalis The status of this species in Trinidad and Tobago 
(pseudopardalis) is uncertain although it was described by 


Bindernagel (cited in Anon., 1984a) as common in 
some areas. 


Legislation 


CITES came into force in Trinidad and Tobago on 18 April 1984. The Wild 
Animals and Birds (Protection) Ordinance, 1933 protected all mammals and birds 
from hunting, unless they were listed in the attached schedule. Felis 
pardalis was included in the schedule accompanying the 1933 Ordinance without 
any indication of a closed season. The Wild Animals and Birds (Protection) 
(Amendment) Ordinance of 1941 modified the 1933 regulations, allowing hunting 
of protected animals under licence in listed Game Reserves, however the 
attached list of permitted game animals did not include Felis pardalis. The 
Conservation of Wildlife Act 1958 protected all species except those listed as 
Bame or vermin (Pyke, 1983). The cat and otter species were not included as 
either game or vermin under this legislation which has since been improved by 
a number of subsequent amendments. The native cat and otter species therefore 
remain fully protected in Trinidad and Tobago (James, 1983). 


Harvest and international trade 
aaa eeo’ ane international trade 


Apart from the fact that hunting in general has been controlled by wildlife 
Management measures for many decades, which implies that it may be of some 
significance to the national economy, nothing is known about the exploitation 
of the cat or otter species in Trinidad and Tobago. 


Trinidad and Tobago has not submitted any annual reports to CITES. Neither 
has it been reported as the source of any of the skins of Felis pardalis or 
Lutra longicaudis included in reports submitted by other CITES Parties for the 
years 1976-1985. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Species 
Felidae 
Felis pardalis Found in eastern and southern Texas (Hall, 1981), 
(albescens, perhaps restricted to habitat south of 30°N 
sonoriensis) (Navarro, 1985). Also found in south-eastern 
Arizona (Hall, 1981). Population estimates vary, 
but the total number is reportedly probably less 
than 100, mostly in Texas. Reported as at least 
very rare (Anon., 1980d) and probably extinct in 
Arizona (Emmons pers. comm., 1987). 
Felis wiedii Evidence of the occurrence of this species in the 
(cooperi ?) USA was based on a single specimen taken at Eagle 
Pass, Texas prior to 1852 (Goldman, 1943). It is 
likely that this animal was an aberrant vagrant in 
which case the subspecies cooperi would be invalid. 
Panthera onca Virtually extinct. There is no evidence for the 
(arizonensis, species’ continued occurrence in New Mexico or 
veraecrucis) Louisiana, both within its former range. It was 


described as essentially absent from other areas 
north of the Mexican border except as occasional 
stray individuals in the border counties of Texas 
and Arizona and perhaps New Mexico (Anon., 1980c). 


Legislation 


CITES entered into force on 1 July 1975. All three native cat species were 
listed on 30 March 1972 as endangered from Mexico southward under the 
Endangered Species Conservation Act, 1969. However, this classification did 
not include the native population of the USA and the species did not receive 
full protection under the subsequent Endangered Species Act, 1973. This 
discrepancy was noticed in 1980 and a proposal to list the native populations 
of the species was published. In 1982 full protection was extended to the 
populations of Felis pardalis occurring in Texas and Arizona (hunting of the 
species was already prohibited by Texan state law). The other two species 
were not included in this amendment, and as far as is known, they remain 
unprotected by Federal Law (Anon., 1982). 


Harvest and international trade 


No exploitation of the native population is known. Brush clearance and 
predator control activities have been listed as the main threats to the cats 


in the USA (Anon., 1980d). 


The USA has submitted annual reports to CITES for each year from 1977 to 1984 
inclusive. The USA has been a major importer of Latin American cat and otter 
skins but the only export of a skin of a native spotted cat species reported 
to CITES for the years 1976-1985, for which the USA was the reported source, 

was the export of one skin of Panthera onca in 1983. This skin was reported 
as an import by Canada however, as Canada does not report the origin of the 

transactions in its annual report, the skin may not have actually originated 


in the USA. 


URUGUAY 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 
(longicaudis) 


Pteronura brasiliensis 


(paranensis) 


Felidae 
Felis colocolo 
(munoai ) 


Felis geoffroyi 
(paraguae) 


Felis wiedii 
(wiedii) 


Panthera onca 
(palustris ?) 


CITES came into force in Uruguay on 1 July 1975. 


Species 


In 1981 it was reported to remain widespread, 
although exterminated in the larger rivers (Praderi, 
1981 cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 

Melquist (1984) indicated that the population was 
reasonably stable. 


Cabrera (1957) reported that this species inhabited 
the Uruguay River and its tributaries, however there 
have been very few recent records. The species may 
be extinct, although a few may remain on the upper 
Rio Negro on the border with Brazil (Praderi, 1981 
cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Occurrence confirmed by Ximenez (1970). Reported to 
have been scarce in the early part of this century 
(Sanborn, 1929); no more recent information 
available. 


Ximenez (1973) reported that this species inhabited 
the whole of Uruguay; the species was relatively 
common throughout the country, certainly the most 
common cat species. 


Described by Ximenez et al. (1972) as occurring 
throughout much of the country. Melquist (1984) 
thought that it was probably very rare and in 1981 
it was described as endangered, the least abundant 
of the native cat species (Caviglia Tahier, 1981 
cited in Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Reported by a number of informants to be extinct 
(Thornback and Jenkins, 1982). 


Legislation 


Ley No. 9.481 of 1935 and 


its most recent implementing regulation, Decreto 261 of 1978, ban the hunting, 
transport and commercialisation of indigenous wildlife and wildlife products 


with the exception of fish. 


Limited exceptions to this ban exist: the hunting 


and trade of listed species designated as harmful; licensed sport hunting of a 
small number of listed indigenous and introduced species; licensed hunting and 
export for scientific or educational purposes; and regulated control of 


species whose population levels threaten other species or society. 


None of 


the native cats and otters are known to have been excepted from the ban on 


hunting, trade and export (Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


The Uruguayan CITES 


Management Authority informed Melquist (1984) that, although the harvest of 
spotted cats and otters was prohibited in the country and their export was 
banned, the import of wildlife was regulated in accordance with CITES. 


Harvest and international trade 


Not known to have been a major source of skins for the international trade. 
Melquist (1984) found garments made from cat and otter skins on sale in 


numerous Montevideo stores. The most commonly displayed were coats of 

Felis geoffroyi but garments made of Panthera onca, Felis pardalis and 

Lutra spp. were also identified. Retailers stated that only the F. geoffroyi 
and otter skins originated in Uruguay, the former mainly from the north and 
north-east of the country, while the skins of the other species came from 
Paraguay. Lienra (pers. comm. cited in Melquist, 1984), of the Department of 
Inspection, stated that although illegal trade from Paraguay persisted, the 
garments on sale in Montevideo were covered by proper documentation. However, 
in early March 1986 the Direction of Legal Control for the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in Uruguay seized over 6000 skins from fur shops in 
Montevideo, including Felis geoffroyi skins, a coat made from Felis pardalis 
and skins of Lutra longicaudis. The skins were confiscated when it was found 
that identification stamps were false (Anon., 1986b). 


Table 7 


Skins recorded on sale in Montevideo, Uruguay in 1983 (Melquist, 1984). 


Species Number of Price per coat Approx. number of 
stores (US$) skins per coat 


ee ee ee ee 


F. geoffroyi 11 240-1600 30 
F. pardalis 7 800-1700 25 
P. onca 2 1500 ? 
Lutra spp. 4 1500 15 


ee ee oe 


The only record of large numbers of spotted cat skins included in CITES data 
as imports from Uruguay were of F. tigrina and F. pardalis in 1978. Neither 
of these species has been confirmed as an inhabitant of the country. Customs 
data of F.R. Germany record substantial trade in Felid skins from Uruguay in 
1979 and 1983 which does not appear in CITES statistics. 
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VENEZUELA 


Lutrinae 


Lutra longicaudis 


(annectens?, enudris) 


Pteronura brasiliensis 
(brasiliensis) 


Felidae 

Felis pardalis 
(maripensis, 
pseudopardalis) 


Felis tigrina 
(pardinoides, tigrina) 


Felis wiedii 


(vigens) 


Panthera onca 
(onca) 


Species 


Found throughout the country, except for portions of 
the high Andes and the dry north-west. Considered 
most common in the south (Melquist, 1984). 


Distributed in the Orinoco River basin and perhaps 
still in the llanos region further north. It was 
fairly common in many rivers in the late 1950s but 
more recently it has been extirpated from large 
areas of its former range. Stated to be one of the 
two most endangered wildlife species in the country 
(Mondolfi and Trebbau, 1978). 


Considered widely distributed and moderately common 
by several Venezuelan biologists (Melquist, 1984). 
Hoogesteijn (in litt., 1987) reported that, north of 
the Orinoco, Ocelot were still common in forests and 
on private ranches with good gallery forest, and in 
some heavily forested national parks. He expected 
populations south of the Orinoco to be good as there 
had been little disturbance or settlement. 


Distributed throughout much of southern and 
north-western Venezuela (Zawisza, 1984). This 
distribution is reported to have been sparse and the 
species was generally considered rare in 1976 
(Mondolfi, 1976). Listed as endangered by Zawisza 
(1984) and described by Hoogesteijn (in litt., 1987) 
as much rarer than the Ocelot. 


Widespread but scattered (Handley, 1976). Zawisza 
(1984) described it as quite restricted and 
threatened, but the consensus of information 
gathered by Melquist (1984) was less pessimistic. 
Described by Hoogesteijn (in litt., 1987) as much 
rarer than the Ocelot. 


Hoogesteijn et al. (1986) reported that the Jaguar 
had declined in the north, central and eastern areas 
of Venezuela, but its status was good in the south, 
especially in the Llanos, where it had increased in 
numbers; they estimated a total population of 
4000-5000 Jaguar in Venezuela. Melquist (1984) 
reported that populations had certainly dwindled 
owing to over-harvest but appreciable numbers still 
remained. 


Legislation 


CITES came into force on 22 January 1978 in Venezuela. The principle law 
protecting wildlife in Venezuela is the Ley de Proteccion a la Fauna Silvestre 
of 11 August 1970. This law prohibits the taking and trade of all species of 
mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibians which have not been included in both 
the Official list of Game Species and the current hunting regulations. The 


= ey 


Official list of Game Species was established through Resolution MAC-RNR-5-276 
of 13 November 1970. Some of these species, including all of the native 
spotted cats and otters, were included on a further list of entirely protected 
species which were determined as having population levels too low to permit 
hunting or trade (Resolution No. RNR-5-299 of 10 December 1970). The 
regulations allow the issuance of permits for the collection of scientific 
specimens and the killing of pest animals. Furthermore the authorities may 
permit hunting of and trade in species classified as harmful, although no 
species are known to have been so designated (Fuller and Swift, 1985). 


Harvest and international trade 


Both commercial and sport hunting of Jaguars had been widespread in Venezuela 
prior to the 1970s (Hoogesteijn et al., 1986). Mondolfi and Trebbau (1978) 
reported that in the 1970s, despite the fact that the cats and otters had been 
legally protected since 1970, clandestine commercial hunting continued. Much 
of the hunting was reportedly sponsored or carried out by Colombian and 
Brazilian skin traders. Trade from the Orinoco region passed through Puerto 
Carreno into Colombia, trade from the Amazonas territory was usually smuggled 
into Colombia along the Vichada, Inirida or Guaviare Rivers, and Brazilian 
traders from Manaus moved in and out of Venezuela on the Rio Negro. Pteronura 
skins were reportedly worth 500 Bolivars or about 2000 Colombian Pesos to a 
hunter. 


An official of the Venezuelan Government stated in 1979 that P. onca was 
regularly hunted, both by ranchers killing problem animals and by sport 
hunters for its skin; the level of this illegal harvest was unknown (Mendez, 
pers. comm. cited in Ellis, 1979). Melquist (1984) was informed that the 
spotted cats and otters had been over-harvested in the past and that poaching 
remained a problem. Although cattle ranching was reportedly expanding at a 
significant rate, the owners of several large ranches were prepared to 
tolerate a certain amount of livestock loss to Jaguars. Hoogesteijn (in 
litt., 1987) reported that although, in recent years, habitat loss has been 
the main threat to the native spotted cats in Venezuela, Ocelot are sometimes 
hunted as chicken raiders and some small-scale skin smuggling continues. 


Very few skins from this source were reported in the CITES annual report data 
but a total of over 12 000 Felid skins was recorded in the German Customs 
reports as having been imported from Venezuela during the years 1977-1979. 
After 1979 reported imports were minimal, in fact no skins from this country 
were recorded after 1979 in the customs data analysed. 
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3. INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


The skins of wild cats and otters have been highly valued by the fur trade for 
many decades. The trade, mainly producing ‘fashion garments’, has focused on 
what have been perceived as the more attractive skin patterns, textures and 
colours, often concentrating on the larger species the skins of which are 
needed in fewer numbers per garment. In Latin America, in the earlier years 
of the present century, the Jaguar was hunted for its skin in large numbers. 
However apparent over-harvest combined with increasing human destruction of 
habitat caused the numbers available to hunters to decline greatly by the 
1960s. At that time the fur trade began to shift its attention to the smaller 
cats. During most of the this time the neotropical otters were being steadily 
harvested, the skin of the Giant Otter having been the most valuable (Inskipp 
and Wells, 1979). In the 1960s the trade apparently reached a peak before 
legislation, at both national and international levels, combined with the 
increasing difficulty in obtaining large numbers of skins, due to declining 
populations, led to substantial reductions in the number of skins in trade. 
The international trade in neotropical cats and otters is described below in 
two parts: firstly historical information on the trade up to the early 1970s, 
based largely on literature references to the species involved and the volume 
and dynamics of skin movements; secondly details of the recent trends in 
trade, for which far more quantitative data are available. 


3.1 The skin trade until the early 1970s. 


The period between the end of the Second World War and the early 1970s was 
termed 'The golden era of the Amazon skin trade’ by McGrath (1986). Wild 
populations of the cats and otters had not been exploited on a large scale and 
the world economy was generally expanding. The fur industry grew rapidly to 
meet the demand for wild furs and skins. In Brazil, modern tanneries were 
established in Manaus and Belem and an extensive commercial network linked the 
professional hunters, or gateiros, with the urban dealers (McGrath, 1986). 
Similar infrastructures built up in other countries to supply the export 
trade. Reliable quantitative data detailing cat and otter skin exports from 
Latin America for the period up to the early 1970s are difficult to obtain. 
Some data are available for exports from Brazil, Peru and a number of other 
countries, however it is extremely difficult to assess what proportion of the 
total world trade these data might represent. The situation is further 
complicated by changes over the period in the species involved in trade and 
the countries from where they were obtained. 


Spotted cats 


As McMahan (1983) pointed out, the USA was the major importer of Latin 
American cat skins until the 1970s although increasing numbers were imported 
into Europe during the 1960s, especially into the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Myers (1973) presented the following data, detailing official 
imports of Ocelot and Jaguar skins into the USA during the pericd 1968-1970 
(Table 8) (the term 'ocelot' in this case probably includes species of small 


spotted cats other than Felis pacdalis). 
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Table 8 Official import of Ocelot and Jaguar skins into the USA 


from Latin American countries, 1968-70 (No. of skins) 


SOURCE: US Department of the Interior (Myers, 1973). 


Source Ocelot Average Jaguar Average 
1968 1969 1970. &% 68-70 1968 1969 1970 %&% 68-70 


SS eee ee 


Argentina 1253 5204 2704 3 201 278 482 3 
Bolivia 16172 513 698 5 1190 51 20 4 
Brazil 60499 81226 49528 55 8093 6389 4979 63 
C. America 1612 2423 3824 2 343 339 342 3 
Chile - - 972 <1 - - - fe) 
Colombia 28132 23823 11880 18 881 883 428 7 
Ecuador 989 293 1532 1 33 24 46 <1 
Guyana 187 160 161 <1 12 16 29 <1 
Mexico 5603 6186 3692 4 592 452 236 4 
Paraguay 4532 3293 2297 3 1797 585 605 10 
Peru 3170 2938 4228 3 157 689 449 4 
Venezuela 3777 4080 2796 3 25 91 36 <1 
Others 3040 2930 5305 3 191 34 106 1 
TOTAL 128966 133069 87645 13516 9831 7758 


eee eee 


The dominance of Brazil as the major source of skins during these years should 
be somewhat surprising as all such exports were prohibited by law in 1967. 
These skins are apparently the ‘old stocks' allowed to be exported during the 
‘grace period’ which the Brazilian Government granted to the skin traders. 
Langenberger (in litt., 1986), General Manager of the Verband der Deutschen 
Rauchwaren und Pelzwirtschaft e.V., stated that in the mid-1960s most cat 
skins imported into F.R. Germany were from Peru and that, in later years, 
Brazil, Colombia and Bolivia were major sources; the major importer of skins 
was reported to have been the USA, even as recently as 1978. Fehns (in litt., 
1986), a major skin trader, reported that the major exporters of both cat and 
otter skins had been Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Paraguay, Ecuador, Colombia and 
Argentina, with limited quantities exported from the Guianas. 


Evidence therefore suggests that during this ‘Golden era' the major source of 
skins was the Amazon region, the major exporter having been Brazil. The 
volume of the trade in cat skins during this period is difficult to estimate 
accurately. Imports of Ocelot skins into the USA during the period 1968-1970, 
detailed in Table 8, averaged well over 100 009 skins a year. Data presented 
by McMahan (in press) indicate that Ocelot skin imports into the USA increased 
from about 100 000 in 1960 to a peak of over 133 000 in 1969, before falling 
sharply to 87 000 in 1970, less than 30 000 in 1971 and less than 1000 in 1972 
and 1973 as the U* Endangered Species Act 1973 was introduced. These data 
reinforce the statement made by Langenberger (loc. cit.) that the world trade 
in small spotted cat skins during the late 1960s amounted to over 120 000 
skins per year, most of which were imported into the USA. Imports of Jaguar 
skins were not detailed in US published statistics until 1968. The data 
tabulated above indicate a decline in the numbers of skins imported; this has 
been shown to have continued in 1971 and 1972, after which no further imports 
were reported to have taken place (McMahan, in press). The number of skins in 
trade during earlier years is unknown, however figures detailing the weight of 
skins exported from Brazil were given by Doughty and Myers (1971). 
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Table 9 Destination of Jaguar skins exported from Brazil, 1957-1969 (in kg) 


SOURCE: Doughty and Myers (1971). From Official Brazilian statistics. 


1957 1960 1963 1966 1969 
_ ee ee SS SS ee 
USA 4480 3219 991 15243 30085 
F.R. Germany 68 379 315 3405 8762 
UK 1037 869 75 2500 8615 
Italy 8 68 - - - 


NN SSS 


The above table indicates that the US imports reported for 1968 and 1969 may 
have represented the peak of the number of Jaguar skins in trade, although no 
data for years before 1957 have been found. 


The volume of international trade involving the other spotted cat species 
prior to the early 1970s, remains largely unknown. The imports of ‘ocelot’ 
into the USA are known to have included other small spotted cats. The 
reported exports from Iquitos, Peru, detailed under the country section of the 
present report, include separate records of Margay skins for the years 1946 to 
1966. No skins of this species were reported to have been exported until 
1961, after which exports increased to over 4000 skins in 1966; however 
details are not available for the subsequent years. Langenberger (in litt., 
1986) reported that most of the skins in international trade were from the 
Ocelot and that the other small cats only appeared on the market as the 
numbers of Ocelot skins available decreased. Furthermore, Grimwood (1969) 
stated that Ocelot skins alone had any commercial value in Peru until 1961 
when Margay skins began to enter trade; skins of the other small spotted cats 
were reportedly valueless throughout the 1960s. Therefore, although few 
records are available, owing to the use of the general heading ‘ocelot’ in 
Customs reports, it is unlikely that the skins of the other small spotted cats 
were traded in comparable numbers to those of the Ocelot before the early 
1970s. However it is likely that such skins were included in small numbers in 


shipments of Ocelot skins. 


Otters 


The extent of international trade in neotropical otter skins is even more 
difficult to estimate than that of spotted cat skins. Otters have seldom been 
included in a seperate category of customs reports and in comparison to the 
trade in cat skins little has been published concerning the trade in otters. 
Giant Otter skins were equal in value to those of the Jaguar in 1966 in Peru 
(Grimwood, 1969). Exports of Giant Otter skins from Peru for the years 1946 
to 1973, from Colombia for 1965 and 1970 to 1972 and exports from Brazil 
during the period 1960-1969 are detailed in the respective country sections of 
the present report. A breakdown of the Brazilian export figures for 1957-1969 
indicated that the vast majority of the skins in trade in 1957, 1960 and 1963 
were exported to the USA, while the smaller numbers of skins in trade in later 
years were largely exported to F.R. Germany. Details of exports from other 
countries have not been found and, as import figures for the major consuming 
countries are not available, it is uncertain what proportion of the total 
world trade during this period is covered by the available data. Nevertheless 
it seems likely that the Brazilian exports would have accounted for a 
significant proportion of the total number of skins in trade. 


a = 


Exports of River Otter skins from Chile, Peru and Colombia are also detailed 
in the country sections of the present report. Detailed figures are not 
available for Brazil, however Smith (1981) reported that River Otter pelts had 
been exported in smaller numbers than those of the Giant Otter, a total of 
3710 skins having been officially exported from the Brazilian Amazon between 
1959 and 1972. Langenberger (loc. cit.) reported that between 5000 and 15 000 
skins of this species were imported into F.R. Germany each year until 1981. 
Certainly River Otter skins were traded in large numbers, on an international 
scale probably far larger than the numbers of Giant Otter skins in trade, 
however the extent of this trade is difficult to quantify given the lack of 
data. The remaining two neotropical Lutra species, L. felina and L. provocax 
have both been exploited for their skins (Thornback and Jenkins, 1982) however 
no data have been obtained detailing any international trade involving skins 
of these species. Fehns (in litt., 1986) stated that neither of these species 


had been of importance to the international fur trade. 


3.2 Recent trade 


International trade since the early 1970s is here regarded as recent trade. 
Generally, far more quantitative data are available for this period than for 
earlier years. The species involved and the number of skins traded have been 
increasingly influenced by national and international legislation in recent 
years. Furthermore there is evidence that the numbers in trade of some 
species involved declined because their populations had been severely 
over-exploited in some countries and hunters could no longer sustain their 
supply. Trade data from the reports of CITES Parties and from published 
Overseas trade reports are included as Appendices A and B, respectively, of 
the present report. Recent trade is analysed by species and in terms of the 
total numbers of skins involved. 


3.2.1 Species 


The following summarises recent trade by species; most of this information has 
been based on CITES annual reports (see Appendix A) which are most valuable 
for these species for the years from 1977 onwards when both the USA and 

F.R. Germany were producing annual reports. The total net trade, calculated 
from CITES data, for each species is summarised in Tables 10 and 11. 


Lutra felina 


The only trade in this species reported by CITES Parties was one garment in 
1983. The species has been fully protected from commercial trade by national 
laws and by listing in Appendix I of CITES. The lack of reported trade 
suggests that although illegal trade may continue, international commercial 
trade in this species on any significant scale is unlikely to have taken place 
in recent years. 


Lutra longicaudis 


Commercial trade in skins of this species apparently continued until at least 
1984, although no skins were reported to have been imported directly from 
their countries of origin after 1980 when the largest number of skins, 
amounting to a total net trade of 37 443, was reported. No trade was reported 
for 1978 or 1985 and the numbers of skins decreased steadily from the peak in 
1980. CITES data reveal that the major exporter was Paraguay, smaller numbers 
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of skins were reported to have originated in Peru, Honduras, Panama and a 
number of less significant sources. The Federal Republic of Germany 
reportedly imported the vast majority of the skins in trade, although Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece and Switzerland apparently imported 
significant numbers in some years. The fact that trade in this species 
continued into the 1980s was facilitated by nomenclatural complications in the 
listing of the species in the CITES Appendices. Paraguay, the main source of 
the large numbers of skins traded in 1979 and 1980, is inhabited only by the 
subspecies platensis which was listed in CITES Appendix I in 1975. The large 
numbers of skins in trade were usually recorded as subspecies enudris or 
incarum which were not included in the Appendix I listing until 1983 and do 
not occur in Paraguay, therefore the legality of the exports from Paraguay was 
questionable at an international level, irrespective of the status of the 
Paraguayan export ban introduced in 1975 which was not fully implemented. 
Similarly the large numbers of skins in trade in 1977 and 1978 which were 
recorded as Lutrinae spp. were mainly imported from Paraguay and may have been 
reported as such in order to avoid identification as native Lutra skins which 
would probably have been those of an Appendix I species. 


Lutra provocax 


The only report of trade involving this species was the export of 902 skins 
from the USA to F.R. Germany in 1984. It is possible that these skins were 
misidentified or wrongly reported. 


Pteronura brasiliensis 


With the exception of a total of nine skins, reported in most cases as 
personal items, the only trade in skins of this species reported by CITES 
Parties between 1975 and 1985 was the export of 1007 skins into F.R. Germany 
from Italy, origin Paraguay, in 1981. These skins were reported by the 
Italian Management Authority to have been re-exported under uncertain 
circumstances which were under investigation at the time. With the exception 
of that one transaction, the legal status of which is unknown, there is no 
evidence of continued commercial trade in this Appendix I species. The fact 
that 1000 skins could appear in trade as recently as 1981 may indicate that 
illegal trade continues but there is no further evidence to support this. 


Felis colocolo 


This species was not included in the study carried out by Melquist (1984). 
However considerable numbers are known to have entered international trade. A 
total of 78 239 specimens were reported to have been exported from Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, between 1976 and 1979 inclusive, with a value of US$ 1.8 
million; this represented less than one percent of the total value of wildlife 
exports during this period (Mares and Ojeda, 1984). The trade reported by 
CITES Parties illustrates that the number of skins in trade decreased sharply 
after 1980. The only skins reported to have been traded after 1982 were 361 
which were re-exported from France to the Federal Republic of Germany and were 
then apparently returned to France in 1983. After 1981 the number of skins 
reported to have been traded was negligible. This is coincident with the 
instigation of legal protection for this species in Argentina. Before this 
the main sources of skins were Argentina and Paraguay. The main importing 
countries were Federal Republic of Germany and, to a lesser extent, 
Switzerland and Spain. 

Although these data show that a large number of skins of this species did 
enter trade during the 1970s, there is no evidence that large scale commercial 
trade existed before that time and the trade seems to have declined sharply 
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since 1980. Two sources of information in the German skin trade reported tha 


this species had never been of great importance to the fur trade (Fehns, in 
litt., 1986; Langenberger, in litt., 1986). 


Felis geoffroyi 


A study of the German skin trade (Caldwell, 1984) reported that Felis 
geoffroyi seemed to have been increasingly heavily exploited since 1978, when 
Paraguay began to replace Brazil as the main supplier of skins to the world 
market. In 1981 over 70 000 skins of this species were imported into F.R. 
Germany. Caldwell (1984) noted however that, in 1982, there was a marked 
decrease in the number of these skins reported by CITES Parties as imports 
from Paraguay. 

The major source of the skins in trade was Paraguay and to a lesser degree 
Argentina. The CITES data in Appendix A indicate that the decline in 1982, 
noted by Caldwell (1984), was temporary, and that over 78 000 skins mainly of 
Paraguayan origin were reported in trade in 1983. However, since 1982, the 
number of skins reported each year as direct exports from countries with wild 
populations of the species has decreased considerably, despite large numbers 
having been exported from Bolivia in 1984 and 1985. 

It can be seen that the Federal Republic of Germany was the major consumer of 
skins during recent years. The decrease in the number of skins imported in 
1984 and 1985 reflects the lack of legal sources to supply the trade, however 
the recent Bolivian export ban did not enter into force until August 1985, so 
until 1986 trade data become available it will not be possible to conclude 
whether export bans have been effective. 


Felis guigna 


With the exception of five ‘scientific’ specimens, this species has not been 
reported by CITES Parties to have been involved in international trade. 


Felis jacobita 


The export to Spain in 1976 of 84 skins of this species from the United 
Kingdom, origin South America, was the only report by CITES Parties of 
commercial trade between 1976 and 1985. The species is known to have been 
hunted for its skin (Mares and Ojeda, 1984), however there is no further 
evidence to suggest that significant commercial trade has taken place. 


Felis pardalis 


Historically one of the most heavily exploited cats in international trade, 
the Ocelot appeared in generally decreasing numbers in skin trade statistics 
after 1978 (Caldwell, 1984). However large numbers of skins were traded 
during the late 1970s. In 1975, the United Kingdom alone imported 76 838 
skins (Burton, 1976). The CITES data show a general decline after 1978, from 
a total net trade of 34 521 skins in that year to only 556 in 1985, although 
in 1983 the number reported increased inexplicably to over 69 000 skins. 
Paraguay can be seen to have been the major source of skins in trade. The 
number of skins reported as direct exports from countries with wild 
populations of the species decreased significantly after 1980. The large 
number of skins in trade in 1983 was exported from France to the Federal 
Republic of Germany; these may have been in stock for some time and certainly 
without these skins a steady decline of the number in trade after 1978 is 
clear. 

An important point to be made about this trade is that the only Ocelot which 


occurs in Paraguay is Felis pardalis mitis which is listed in CITES 


neg. = 


Appendix I. Therefore if the skins really did originate in Paraguay they 
should not have been in trade. Paraguay is known to feature as a re-exporter 
for large numbers of wildlife skins smuggled out of Brazil and, in any case, 
all exports of wildlife products have been illegal since 1975 (Fuller and 
Swift, 1985). 

The Federal Republic of Germany was the major importer of skins during this 
period, although in 1984 it was a net exporter and France emerged as the main 
importer. Generally the majority of the trade went to western European 
countries. 


Felis tigrina 


Skins of this species have often been confused with other spotted cat skins in 
trade, especially those of Margay. Analysis of CITES annual reports for 1977 
showed that the trade comprised at least 13 000 skins (Anon, 1980b). A report 
on South American cats in trade between 1976 and 1982 showed that this species 
was one of the four most heavily exploited small cats. Around 20 000 skins 
were reportedly exported from Paraguay in 1978, and the number increased each 
year until 1983. By 1982 this species apparently supplied the great majority 
of the spotted cat skins in trade, replacing Geoffroy's Cat which had been 
most heavily exploited until then (Caldwell, 1984). Recent CITES data are 
summarised in Appendix A. The number of skins in trade reached a peak in 1983 
when the total net trade reported was 84493 skins; this number declined to 
35007 in 1984 and 2053 in 1985. Paraguay was the reported source of the 
majority of the skins in trade. Although the number of skins in trade each 
year reported as originating in Paraguay increased until 1983, the number of 
skins reported as exports from Paraguay in each year decreased. After 1982 
most of the skins reported with this origin were not direct imports. Those 
recorded by weight (606 kg in 1984 imported by Japan from Paraguay) are likely 
to comprise part of the 12 000, reported by number of skins, as re-exported 
from Japan to F.R. Germany in that year, in which case they can be deducted 
from the total. 

An important point to note is the emergence of Bolivia as a major source of 
skins in 1984 and 1985 as there is no evidence that the species even occurs 
there and, in any case, all cat species are protected in the country (Fuller 
and Swift, 1985). 

The vast majority of the skins in trade were imported into western Europe, 
with F.R. Germany the major importing country. Belgium imported a large 
number of skins in 1980, and France imported a large number in 1984 and some 
skins in 1985, most of which were reported to have been imported from Bolivia. 


Felis wiedii 


An analysis of the international trade in Felidae in 1977, found that the 
trade during that year involved at least 30 000 skins of Felis wiedii though 
the precise number was impossible to estimate owing to the large amount of 
unrecorded trade and smuggling, and the lack of correlation between import and 
export figures for the countries involved (Anon, 1980b). Data based on 
imports from Paraguay during 1978 to 1982 illustrated an overall decline in 
the trade (Caldwell, 1984). Recent CITES data confirm this overall decline to 
have been true for total world net trade. Over 20 000 skins of this species 
were reported in trade by CITES Parties in 1977 and 1978 but by 1985 the total 
trade was only 138 skins. The main source of skins is reported to have been 
Paraguay. The number of skins reported in trade decreased from 1980 to 1984, 
by which time very few skins were reported to have been exported from 
countries with wild populations of the species apart from Paraguay. 
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The bulk of the skins in trade were imported by western European countries. 
Up to 1982 the Federal Republic of Germany and Italy were the major importing 
countries, however in 1984 France was the main importer. 


Panthera onca 


The trade in Jaguar skins had apparently already declined greatly by the late 
1960s (McMahan, in press). Inclusion in CITES Appendix I, and full protection 
in most countries where it occurred had reduced the trade to very low levels 
by the mid 1970s. CITES data indicate that legal trade was negligible for 
most years after 1976, but in both 1976 and 1980 large numbers of skins 
appeared in annual reports. In 1976, of 790 skins reported in trade, all 
except 100 skins from Brazil were re-exports of potentially old stocks of 
skins. However the total net trade of 617 skins reported for 1980 was 
dominated by a reported import of 587 skins into Italy directly from Paraguay 
annotated in the Italian annual report to CITES as ‘goods imported under 
special contingencies'. An average of around twenty live animals were 
reported in trade each year. Most of these were captive-bred specimens, 
largely for zoological purposes. Although prized as a hunting trophy, 
reported trade in this species did not reflect any large amounts for this 
Purpose. 


3.2.2 Total numbers in trade 
Otters 


Total net trade in neotropical otters reported by CITES Parties is illustrated 
in Table 10. The only significant commercial trade was reported as 

Lutrinae spp. in 1977 and 1978 and then as exports of Lutra longicaudis from 
1979 onwards. The total number declined after 1980 and no neotropical otter 
skins were reported in trade in 1985. None of the published overseas trade 
reports which were analysed contained any useful information on the trade in 
otter skins. A German fur trade representative stated that imports of 
neotropical otter skins had ceased after 1981 and that the market for such 
skins had largely disappeared. Therefore despite the lack of further data to 
reinforce the evidence provided by CITES statistics it seems likely that 
commercial international trade has declined to very low levels, although the 
extent of illegal trade is unknown. 


Spotted Cats 


Table 11 lists total net trade in all of the spotted cats species as reported 
by CITES Parties. Table 12 summarises the numbers of Felid skins included in 
the Customs reports and other overseas trade statistics that were analysed. 
The numbers reported by each country are detailed in Appendix B. One major 
problem encountered in attempting to analyse data from a number of such 
reports is the inconsistent reporting of countries of origin and export. For 
example the Customs report of the Federal Republic of Germany, under the title 
‘countries of export', gives the country of origin if it is known. Therefore 
if Paraguay exports skins to France, which are then re-exported to F.R. 
Germany, the skins are recorded in the German customs report as having been 
imported from Paraguay. Unless this was a direct transit shipment, it is 
likely that these skins may also appear in the French report as imports from 
Paraguay. The situation is further complicated by the fact that if, in the 
previous example, the F.R. Germany authorities had not known the Origin of the 
skins they would be reported as imports from France. 
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Other countries report trade by various criteria. The Belgian Customs repor 
stated that the original source was given unless a commercial transaction 
involving the shipments had taken place en route. The Netherlands Customs 
report stated that the country of provenance was the country of origin unless 
the shipment had been ‘legally’ stopped in transit. This confusion was not a 
problem in all cases; the UK Customs report included details of trade by 
country of origin as well as by country of consignment, thus only the latter 
was extracted to minimise double counting of world trade. In the case of 
trade in cat and otter skins from-Latin America, this problem does not totally 
invalidate the picture gained from published overseas trade statistics, as the 
trade has historically been dominated by direct imports into the Federal 
Republic of Germany. It is however apparent that as international wildlife 
trade legislation began to have significant effects on the trade, certainly 
after 1981-1982, more skins were imported into France and re-exported to 

F.R. Germany. Customs data indicate that the Federal Republic of Germany 
imported by far the majority of the skins included in the total trade figures 
extracted from Custom's reports in every year. In 1982, 1983 and 1984 France 
also imported large numbers of skins. Over the ten year period from 1976, 
Paraguay was by far the largest source of skins, although Brazil was an 
important source until 1980 and in 1985 the only major source of skins was 
Bolivia. 


Considering the great potential for double counting when combining Customs 
data from different countries, caused by different methods of reporting in 
Customs reports, great care must be taken in comparing the Customs data with 
those reported by CITES Parties. Further considerations to be taken into 
account are, that some of the skins in the customs report may have been held 
in a third country for a number of years before being imported and, that the 
CITES data for 1984 and 1985 do not include trade within the European Economic 
Community. 


Overall the numbers of skins reported in trade in the customs reports are 
larger than those included in the CITES data in most years, however the 
figures are reasonably comparable for some years, especially since 1980. 
Comparison of the sources of skins detailed in the customs reports with the 
reported sources of all small Felid skins in the CITES data (Table 13) 
confirms the dominance of Paraguay as the major exporter during recent years. 
Other important sources indicated in both sets of data were Argentina, Brazil 
(until 1980), Bolivia (after 1982), Peru and Suriname. 


With the exception of Bolivia, very few skins were reported by CITES Parties 
as direct exports from Latin American countries in 1984 and 1985. The total 
numbers of skins in CITES and Customs data fell sharply by 1985, indicating a 
real decline in the international trade in small spotted cat skins from Latin 
America. 


3.2.3 Illegal trade 


The trade data analysed in the present report indicate that illegal trade in 
cat and otter skins has operated from a number of sources in recent years. 
Large numbers of skins have been recorded in trade, originating in countries 
such as Bolivia, Brazil and Paraguay, many years after trade bans had been 
implemented in the source countries. The exact extent of illegal trade, past 
and present, remains a largely unknown factor. Evidence suggests that in the 
past, large numbers of illegally obtained skins were traded openly by 
exploiting poor border controls in Latin America and by mis-reporting 
countries of origin on documentation. Such methods were especially easy to 
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operate while a large number of legal source countries remained. CITES 
procedures have been blatantly abused; for example large numbers of Felis 
pardalis skins have been reported as Originating in Paraguay which is 
apparently only inhabited by a CITES Appendix I subspecies which should 
therefore not appear in commercial trade. In theory, illegally obtained skins 
should be becoming increasingly difficult to launder as more countries 
implement export bans. By 1986, very few countries could be openly stated as 
legal sources of skins. This situation, although apparently facilitating 
greater control of the skin trade, may also have caused such commerce to 
operate wholly by smuggling without any documentation; if so, the extent of 
illegal trade could become far more difficult to assess. 


There is little very recent evidence of illegal large-scale commercial trade 
in neotropical cat and otter skins. However a number of seizures of skins 
have been reported. A survey of the confiscated skins held by IBDF offices in 
Brazil carried out in 1982 revealed skins of Felis pardalis, F. wiedii, 
Panthera onca, Lutra longicaudis and Pteronura brasiliensis; these 
confiscations were thought, by the researchers involved, to have indicated the 
continuance of hunting and trade in these species over fifteen years after 
such activities were prohibited by Brazilian legislation (Duarte and Rebelo, 
1985). In March 1986 skins of Felis geoffroyi, Felis pardalis and Lutra 
longicaudis were included in seizures of almost 6500 skins, 47 garments and 58 
kg of skins from fur shops in Montevideo, Uruguay (Anon., 1986b). Other 
reports have described attempts to launder skins obtained in Bolivia in the 
European market and, recently, Spanish Customs detained a shipment of 5000 cat 
skins which had already been refused entry by the authorities of F.R. Germany 
The shipment held by Spanish Customs reportedly originated in Paraguay in 
1982. However Paraguay banned the export of wildlife in 1975 (Anon., 1987b). 


Reports of the decline in demand for cat and otter skins in the major former 
markets and increased trade restrictions are reflected by the small numbers of 
skins recorded in legal trade in recent years. However financial incentives 
for trade almost certainly remain, as do problems with the control of 
international trade, such as the enforcement of border controls and poor 
implementation of CITES in some countries. 


S OBb 


4. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The available data provide evidence that the trade in Latin American cats and 
otters reached a peak during the 1960s and 1970s. By 1985, a combination of 
trade controls at national and international levels, and some reduction in the 
demand for spotted cat skins, had caused a great decrease in the number of 
skins in legal trade, although the levels of illegal trade remain largely 
unknown. The species exploited by the fur trade seem to have changed in 
response to availability. 


Otters 


Skins of Pteronura brasiliensis were exported in large numbers until the 
mid-1970s and Lutra longicaudis skins continued to appear in international 
trade until the early 1980s. Generally the neotropical otters have been 
heavily exploited for many decades and, although population sizes are poorly 
known, evidence suggests that all of the species have been over-harvested to 
some extent. They are all fully protected from commercial international trade 
and, by the mid-1980s, very few skins of these species continued to reach the 
market. The effects of any continuing illegal skin trade are probably 
insignificant on a regional scale in comparison to the threats of habitat 
destruction and degradation. 


Spotted cats 


The Jaguar, although heavily hunted for the fur trade in the past, has 
apparently not been involved in international trade in significant numbers in 
recent years. Evidence from most countries suggests that this species may 
have been over-harvested and although the international fur trade is no longer 
a significant drain on populations, the Jaguar continues to suffer from 
persecution as a pest, and the area of suitable habitat is Geclining. 


The small spotted cats have been exploited in the largest numbers of all the 
species included in this study. Felis puigna and F. jacobita have been of 
little interest to the international fur trade, although their skins do appear 
in local trade and have been found in shipments of other species. Skins of 
F. colocolo appeared in trade for a number of years during the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. Little is known about populations of this species and the 
potential effects of harvest, however few skins appear to have been traded 
after 1981. Of the remaining spotted cat species Felis pardalis was the main 
species involved in trade until the mid-1970s. Although most sources of 
information for earlier years include all small spotted cats under the name 
‘ocelot', trade representatives indicate that the vast majority of the skins 
in trade were Ocelot skins and that the other small spotted cat skins assumed 
more importance in trade in the late 1970s as Ocelot skins became more 
difficult to obtain. Since the late 1970s, F. geoffroyi, F. tigrina and F. 
wiedi: have all been reported in international trade in large numbers. By 
1984, F. geoffroyi and F. tigrina skins were traded in the largest numbers. 
The trade in small spotted cat skins decreased significantly by 1985 compared 
with the numbers involved in earlier years. Trade controls have apparently 


taken effect, however trade data for further years are required to confirm the 
decline. 


Source countries 
A number of countries were important sources for the cat and otter skins in 


international trade, the most important having been Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Peru and Argentina. Brazil was an important source of skins in the 
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1960s, and Paraguay was by far the largest source of skins during the late 
1970s and early 1980s in spite of its ban on exports. Bolivia apparently 
exported the largest numbers of small cat skins in the most recent years. 
However, the lack of effective border controls and the evident ease of 
laundering skins through countries from which legal, or at least apparently 
legal, documentation can be obtained, limit the reliability of available trade 
data for indicating the exact sources of the skins in trade. 


Importers 


The Federal Republic of Germany replaced the USA as the major importer of cat 
and otter skins during the early 1970s. Some evidence suggests that the 
German market for neotropical otter skins has almost disappeared and that the 
market for spotted cat skins may have declined as a result of fashion trends 
and changing attitudes to wearing of spotted cat furs. 


Legislation 


The species covered by this report are fully protected from commercial export 
in most of their countries of origin, furthermore they are all listed in CITES 
Appendices I or II. Although some channels do continue to allow trade outside 
these controls, the mechanism for effective control of the international 
movements of cat and otter skins does exist. The recent ban on the issuance 
of permits for imports into the EEC of skins of Felis geoffroyi, F. pardalis, 
F. tigrina and F. wiedii (Anon., 1987a) effectively cuts the European market 
off from the only species traded in large numbers in recent years. The effect 
of this ban has already been illustrated by the refusal of EEC countries to 
allow the import of 82 500 cat skins legally exported from Argentina in early 
1987 (see Legislation section under Argentina in the present report). These 
skins have been exported from Argentina, but their final destination remains 


unknown. 
General conclusions 


Future commercial harvest of spotted cat and otter skins may be seen as 
acceptable or desirable if carried out on a sustainable basis. Melquist 
(1984) concluded that such harvest may be feasible for some species but that 
insufficient population information was available upon which proper regulation 
of hunting could be based. Information gathered for the present report 
supports this conclusion. Population information remains inadequate, however 
indications from trade data show that legislative controls have been effective 
in reducing the level of trade. This legislative framework will be invaluable 
in controlling possible future trade. Such trade would require a market to 
supply, therefore recent trends in the German fashion trade away from spotted 
cat skin garments and the changes in attitudes to the wearing of fur garments 
experienced in a number of countries, may not be a good sign for potential 
future trade. Nevertheless the fashion trade is adaptable and the financial 
benefits of controlled trade may become crucial to the survival of these 
species. Trophy hunting has been suggested as an important assurance for the 
survival of the Jaguar, however like the other species included here, 
insufficient quantitative data are available to ensure sustainable harvest. A 
recent report on the status of the Leopard (Panthera pardus) in sub-Saharan 
Africa (Martin and De Meulenaer, 1987) used population density and rainfall 
data to estimate the total population size. Furthermore a model was designed 
to predict the effects of exploitation on the population. Such investigation 
must be seen as @ priority for the Latin American cats and otters before any 
large scale utilisation is recommenced. 
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The collection of such population data is obviously a major task; substantial 
funding will be needed and personnel with extensive experience will be 
required. In recent years a number of researchers have begun to address the 
lack of information on Latin American cat and otter populations, such as 
Claudio Chehebar who has studied otters in Argentina, Alan Rabinowitz who has 
studied the Jaguar in Belize, Jose Tello who has studied the cats in Bolivia 
and George Schaller, Peter Cranshaw and Howard Quigley who have studied the 
Jaguar in the Pantanal of the Mato Grosso, Brazil. The experience gained 
through such research should be built upon. Such investigations should be 
conducted within national research programmes wherever possible. The process 
will inevitably be inhibited by lack of time and money, therefore careful 
extrapolation of population levels from one area to another will be required. 


The harvest and trade data presented are intended to provide a useful 
historical account of the levels of trade which have been thought to have 
caused these species generally to decline in numbers. Since other factors, 
such as habitat destruction and alteration, were also important influences on 
their populations, and population data remains inadequate, the trade data 
alone cannot safely be used to indicate sustainable levels of trade for these 
species. However such information will be a crucial source of reference when 
calculating potentially sustainable harvest levels in the future, should 
useful population data become available and such exploitation be seen as 
desirable. 
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5. RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of the present report and that produced by Melquist (1984), and 
in light of the findings of the recent study of the status of the Leopard, 
which was carried out by Martin and De Meulenaer (1987), it is possible to 
make a number of general recommendations concerning the future conservation of 
the neotropical spotted cats and otters together with a number of more 
specific recommendations dealing with their harvest and trade. 


As is recommended in the preamble of CITES, ‘peoples and States are and should 
be the best protectors of their own wild fauna and flora'. It is therefore 
important that: 


1. The range states should determine their own objectives and priorities for 
the conservation of their native cats and otters. 


Any proposed conservation measures must be based on agreements between the 
range states which the Latin American cats and otters inhabit. Such 
co-operation should be seen as a priority in the future conservation and 


management of these species. Therefore: 


Qi Regional strategies for the conservation of the neotropical cats and 


otters should be produced and endorsed by the range states. 


The production of a strategy for the felids has already been identified as a 
priority for future action in the Manifesto on Cat Conservation which was 
recently prepared by the IUCN/SSC Cat Specialist Group. 


If the future exploitation of some or all of the cat and otter species 
included in the present report is seen to be a desirable, or even an 
essential, aspect of their conservation, population data will be urgently 
required to determine appropriate levels of exploitation. At present, 
insufficient information is available on the population size and dynamics of 
any of the Latin American cat and otter species. Therefore: 


3. Basic biological and ecological information on the species included in 
this report should be collected and analysed; priority should be given to 
those species for which some form of exploitation is identified as an 
objective. 


Baseline information on each species must include, as a minimum, indications 
of population density, age structure, fecundity, longevity, sex ratio and 
mortality for populations inhabiting the different habitat types found within 
the range of each species. In addition information must be compiled on the 
extent of the different habitat types, rates of habitat destruction and 
alteration, and estimates of local population sizes. When sufficient baseline 


population data are available: 


4. Comprehensive assessments of population information should be carried out 


ee 


to produce national and global estimates of population levels. 


5. Population models should be constructed for each species involved and 
sustainable harvest levels should be determined for those species whose 


exploitation is desirable and feasible. 


If it is subsequently decided to permit harvest and trade, on-going monitoring 
and control of the extent and effects of such exploitation should be ensured. 


6. a. National export quotas should be established. 
b. Skin tagging and registration procedures should be initiated. 
c. Monitoring of the operation of these controls should be ensured by the 


CITES Secretariat. 


Meanwhile: 


Vee In the absence of baseline population data, present trade controls should 
be maintained and their enforcement should be improved. 


In particular: 


a.Suitable means of improving the enforcement of trade controls in the 
range states should be investigated. 


Such means may include improving public awareness of national legislation and 
ensuring the provision of adequate resources for and training to enforcement 
personnel. 


b. The CITES Secretariat should remind the Parties of national legislation 
in effect in Latin American countries which protects cats and otters. 


c. Importing countries should ensure adequate enforcement of trade 


controls and every effort should be made to respect the national 


legislation in effect in the exporting country before permitting trade 


in these species. 


In the past, major trade problems have arisen because of the manner in which 
the Latin American cats and otters were listed in the CITES Appendices. 
Nomenclatural complications regarding Lutra longicaudis have been resolved but 
the listing of a number of cat species is still confused by the inclusion of 


certain subspecies in Appendix I (Felis pardalis mearnsi, F.p. mitis, Felis 
tigrina oncilla, Felis wiedii nicaraguae and F.w. salvinia). In light of the 


fact that the skins of the various subspecies of small spotted cat are 
extremely difficult to distinguish and the widely held belief that most of 
these subspecies would not survive a thorough systematic review: 


8. The listings in the CITES Appendices of the neotropical spotted cats and 


otters should be reviewed. 


If such a review concludes that Appendix I listing of these populations should 
continue, it would seem far more appropriate to list Beographically defined 
populations rather than subspecies. It must be noted that many of the cat and 
otter species or subspecies currently included in Appendix I, were listed 
prior to the adoption by CITES Parties of the Berne criteria for the addition 
of species and other taxa to Appendices I or II (Resolution of the Conference 
of the Parties Conf. 1.1). Therefore any proposed downlisting to Appendix II 
may need to follow the procedures detailed by Conf. 5.21, which was adopted at 
the fifth meeting of the Conference of the Parties held in 1985. 
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One particular problem which requires urgent attention is the subject of 
domestic livestock predation by Jaguars. This has been identified as an 


immediate conflict in a number of countries resulting in widespread and 
uncontrolled hunting of Jaguars by ranchers. Therefore: 


9. The need to control Jaguars because of their predation of domestic 
livestock should be investigated and possible means of resolving the 
problem should be identified. 


The extent of Jaguar predation on domestic livestock should be quantified. 
Certain individual countries already have mechanisms for licensing control 
killing of Jaguar, the effectiveness of which should be studied. Possible 
solutions may involve controlled hunting or some form of compensation scheme. 
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APPENDIX A 


CITES annual report data 


Explanation 


All of the Latin American spotted cats and otters have been listed in the 
CITES Appendices (see history of listing on following page), therefore the 
annual reports of CITES Parties should contain details of their trade. 
Various problems impair the value of such reports for assessing world trade. 
For example: not all trading nations are CITES Parties; not all CITES Parties 
produce annual reports, and the reports of those that do, vary in quality and 
regularity of submission. Some countries may report the number of specimens 
covered by the permits issued, while others report the actual number for which 
the permit was used. These factors and others have to be taken into account 
when analysing data from CITES reports, but generally these reports are of 
great value in assessing approximate levels of legal trade, the geographic 
patterns in such trade and the trends in volume and commodity preference over 
time. 


In the following tables CITES annual report data are detailed for each species 
and for higher taxa (Felidae and Lutrinae). Generally data for 1976 to 1985 
are tabulated, but where no trade was reported for a number of years they may 
be omitted from the table and, in the case of some species, few data have been 
reported so their trade has not been tabulated. The 1985 data are somewhat 
incomplete as the annual report for that year from the USA and a number of 
other countries were unavailable at the time that the tabulations were 
compiled. However the USA, although the reporter of the largest number of 
wildlife trade transactions to CITES in most years, is not known to have been 
involved in significant trade in the species covered by this report in recent 
years and therefore the data are unlikely to be seriously compromised. In 
most cases, skins are the only commodity tabulated since trade in live animals 
and other products was negligible. In the few cases where other commodities 
are included, any abbreviation used has been explained below the table. 


The data have been extracted from a computerised database, operated by the 
wildlife Trade Monitoring Unit for the CITES Secretariat, which includes all 
of the records included in the annual reports of CITES Parties. The data were 
extracted so that both reported exports and reported imports are indicated for 
each taxon. Where both importer and exporter have reported the same 
transaction only one of the records was used to avoid double-counting. It is 
important to be aware that a figure for exports of skins from a country may be 
derived, sometimes entirely, from the records of importing countries. 
Similarly, in some cases, our estimate of a country's imports may be compiled 
largely from the reports of exports to that country by other Parties. 


The trade involving each species for which sufficient data had been reported 
is summarised in two tables. Table 1 shows the net imports of all importing 
countries. The total of the net imports can be used as an estimate of the 
minimum volume of world trade. Table 2 shows the origin, or where no origin 
is given, the exporter, of the reported transactions. When skins have been 
exported to an intermediate country and subsequently re-exported, the minimum 
net trade was calculated, ensuring that the numbers were only recorded once. 
The table therefore shows, for each year, the minimum number of specimens in 
trade from each country of origin. The figures in parentheses show, for 
countries with wild populations of the species, the number of specimens 
reported by CITES Parties in direct trade from each country, in order to 
distinguish such trade from transactions where the country was reported as the 


original source, but not the exporter. 
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History of the listing of Latin American cats and otters 
in the CITES Appendices. 


The following table summarises the history of the listing in the CITES 
Appendices of the species included in this report. Where the date of the 
entry into force of a listing is in parentheses, that listing has been 
superseded by a subsequent addition to the Appendices. Some of the species 
listed in Appendix II have subspecies which are, or have been, included in 
Appendix I and are therefore excluded from the Appendix II listing. 


Species Appendix Date of listing 
day/month/year 
Lutrinae 
Lutra felina I 01/07/75 
Lutra longicaudis! I 29/07/83 
Lutra longicaudis¢ II [04/02/77] 
Lutra longicaudis® I [01/07/75] 
Lutra provocax I 01/07/75 
Pteronura brasiliensis I 01/07/75 
Felidae 
Felis colocolo II 04/02/77 
(budinii) II (01/07/75) 
(crespoi) II (01/07/75) 
(pajeros) II [01/07/75] 
Felis geoffroyi II 04/02/77 
Felis guigna II 04/02/77 
Felis jacobita I 01/07/75 
Felis pardalis II 01/07/75 
(mearnsii) I 01/07/75 
(mitis) Ti 01/07/75 
Felis tigrina II 01/07/75 
(oncilla) I 01/07/75 
Felis wiedii II 01/07/75 
(nicaraguae) I 01/07/75 
(salvinia) I 01/07/75 
Panthera onca I 01/07/75 


Notes 

The following changes to the listing status of Lutra longicaudis were caused 

by changes to the nomenclature adopted by the Parties to CITES. 

1. Includes synonyms Lutra annectens, L. enudris, L. incarum and L. platensis. 

2. Subspecies/Species not listed in note 3 were included in the listing of 
Lutrinae spp. 

3. Only L. platensis and L. annectens were listed in 1975. 
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APPENDIX B 


Published overseas trade statistics 


Many countries publish overseas trade statistics in the form of Customs 
reports or other similar publications. Such reports most frequently use 
general commodity headings of little use for analysing wildlife trade at 
specific or even generic level. Nevertheless a selection of such reports was 
analysed at the UK Department of Trade and Industry, Statistics and Market 
Intelligence Library (SMIL), London. The reports examined were those of all 
Latin American countries and all countries which were likely to have imported 
large quantities of cat or otter skins. Reports covering the past ten years 
are usually available at SMIL, therefore in most cases reports from 1976 to 
1985 were studied. A further attempt to obtain such statistics was made 
through a direct approach to all of the Latin American CITES Management 
Authorities by correspondence. These letters were sent in Spanish and mailed 
from the CITES Secretariat in Switzerland in an attempt to maximise the 
response. 


Latin American countries 


An attempt was made to extract information from the overseas trade reports of 
all Latin American countries. SMIL held potentially useful trade information 
for fourteen of the twenty-one countries for which information was sought. Of 
these fourteen, only two reports included useful categories and neither of 
these contained any trade records. Therefore, in the reports checked, all 
trade in cat and otter skins was assumed to have been included under more 
general categories, such as ‘raw fur skins’. Furthermore, none of the CITES 
Management Authorities which were contacted, forwarded any overseas trade 
statistics. 


Importing countries 


External trade information was sought for the following countries: Austria; 
Belgium/Luxembourg; Federal Republic of Germany; France; Greece; Italy; Japan; 
Netherlands; Spain; Switzerland; United Kingdom; United States of America. 
Categories detailing trade in Felidae were found in a number of the reports 
from these countries, however none of the reports contained any useful 
information on trade in Lutrinae. The following summarises the findings. 


Austria - no useful category 
Belgium - see Table (1976-1984) 
F.R. Germany - see Table (1976-1985) 
France - see Table (1976-1985) 
Greece - no imports of wild cat skins from Latin America 
Italy - see Table (1976-1985) 
Japan — no useful category 
Netherlands - no relevant data 
Spain - see Table (1980-1984) 
Switzerland - no relevant data 

UK ~ see Table (1976-1984) 
USA - see Table (1976-1981) 


The following tables detail the reports of Felid skins in trade. 
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